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Name  the  rayon  brand  names  the  consumer  knows  and  trusts.  Check 

your  list  by  asking  the  first  ten  women  you  meet  to  name  the  rayon  brands 

they  know.  •  In  practically  every  instance  the  name,  Bemberg"^,  will  be  one  of  the  first 
mentioned.  •  And  that’s  your  cue  to  the  importance  of  featuring  the  Bemberg 


Certified  Tag  on  all  garments  made  of  quality-tested  Bemberg  rayon 
fabrics.  It’s  a  direct  path  to  the  consumer  recognition 


every  brand-minded  manufacturer  and  retailer  tries  to  achieve. 
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Changing  Stores’  Open  Hours 

This  question  is  too  important  to  be  decided  by  guesswork. 
Careful  surveys  should  be  made,  not  of  customers’  present 
shopping  habits,  which  are  largely  store-created,  but  of 
actual  needs,  in  relation  to  working  hours  and  free  time. 


By  Lew  Hahn 


11  s>et‘ni!>  doiibtlul  that  any  prob¬ 
lem  which  must  be  met  and 
solved  by  retailers  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  question  of  what 
store  open  hours  should  be,  and 
probably  there  is  no  retail  problem 
which  is  more  a  matter  of  giiess- 
trork. 

Obviously,  if  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  consumer  goods 
which  the  industries  will  be  turn¬ 
ing  out  after  reconversion  has  been 
completed  are  to  go  swiftly  and 
smoothly  into  consumption  use,  the 
stores  must  be  open  long  enough, 
and  at  hours  convenient  enough  to 
the  public,  to  make  their  sale  and 
distribution  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  employees— to  put 
the  case  mildly— are  not  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  long  hours.  Anyone  who 
has  the  problem  of  employing  peo¬ 
ple  will  recognize  that  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  more  likely  candidates 
the  first  consideration  seems  to  be 
the  matter  of  how  manv  hours 
must  be  worked. 

Pick  up  a  newspaper  and  look 
over  such  “Situations  ^Vanted”  ads 
as  it  may  carry,  and  you  w’ill  find 
frequently  repeated  “five  day 
week.’’  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  those  employers  who  can  offer 
a  five  day  week  have  a  substantial 
advantage  over  those  who  must 
work  their  people  six  days. 

For  many  years  the  trend  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  shorter 
store  hours.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
the  regular  thing  for  many  stores 


to  remain  open  until  nine  P.M. 
and  until  1 1  on  Saturdays.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  leading  stores  have  reduced 
their  open  hours  until  working 
hours  in  the  stores  compared  rather 
favorably  with  those  of  office  work¬ 
ers  and  employees  in  other  lines  of 
business  with  which  the  stores  must 
compete  for  high  grade  workers. 

Shortly  before  the  war  a  move¬ 
ment  developed  again  for  remain¬ 
ing  open  one  or  two  evenings  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  In  the  minds  of 
many  retailers  this  was  a  step  back¬ 
ward,  but  according  to  the  think¬ 
ing  of  those  stores  which  took  up 
the  idea,  it  was  a  logical  and  nec¬ 
essary  step  in  the  proper  service  of 
the  consuming  public. 

Case  for  Night  Openings 

It  is  argued  in  support  of  even¬ 
ing  opening  that  many  people  in 
the  various  lines  of  employment 
who  work  hours  which  parallel  the 
normal  store  hours  do  not  have  the 
necessary  time  to  shop  for  their 
requirements.  Large  numbers  of 
women  office  workers  need  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  stores  at  some 
period  when  they  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  their  own  labors.  When 
shopping  for  furniture  and  other 
major  purchases,  husbands  and 
wives  find  it  easier  to  make  selec¬ 
tions  w'hen  they  can  share  the  shop¬ 
ping  expedition. 

These  are  all  logical  arguments 
and  as  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
appraisal  of  the  situation,  stores 
which  do  open  one  or  two  evenings 


during  the  week  usually  will  report 
increased  sales  as  a  result.  Those 
who  do  not  favor  night  opening 
are  inclined  to  regard  any  such  in¬ 
creased  volume  as  borrowed  from 
other  days  of  the  week.  When  one 
has  followed  a  certain  course  of 
action,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
prove  what  might  have  been  the 
result  if  some  other  course  had 
been  followed.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  judge  from  the 
outside  as  to  the  actual  influence 
on  volume  of  sales  of  night  open¬ 
ing. 

The  question  of  store  hours  is  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  relations 
of  competing  merchants  in  many 
(ommunities.  The  retailer  who  de¬ 
cides  to  keep  open  is,  of  course,  an 
aggressive  go-getter  for  business.  If 
he  were  not,  he  would  not  keep 
open.  So  long  as  he  believes  night 
opening  is  necessary,  or  desirable, 
for  his  store,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
competitors  disapprove  and  do  not 
follow  the  same  course. 

In  England,  some  years  ago, 
there  was  an  “Early-Closing  Asso¬ 
ciation”  which  developed  very  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  this  question 
of  store  hours.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
point  where  w'e  can  subscribe  to 
the  right  of  competitors  banding 
together  to  dictate  to  a  retailer 
the  hours  when  his  store  should  be 
open. 

The  question  of  store  open  hours 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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OF  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 


The  1946  Convention  Story 

The  mass  exchange  of  information  which  takes  place  at  the 
Association’s  annual  convention  is  not  readily  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  printed  volume.  In  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all. 
The  Bulletin’s  February  issue,  until  paper  shortages  intervened, 
has  been  such  a  volume.  We  had  hoped  with  this  1946  conven¬ 
tion  to  return  to  our  prewar  practice  of  presenting  a  permanent 
record  of  the  sessions  in  one  issue.  But  to  do  so  would  have 
doubled  the  normal  size  of  the  magazine,  and  the  paper  for  that 
purpose  is  simply  not  available.  Therefore,  there  are  omissions 
in  this  issue,  enlarged  as  it  is.  The  meeting  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  and  the  Personnel  Group’s  session  on 
training  will  be  covered  in  March.  We  have  postponed  to, that 
issue,  too,  certain  other  addresses  containing  so  much  valuable 
technical  material  that  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  condense  them. 


THE  NRDGA  POSITION 
ON  PRICE  CONTROL 

Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

President,  MRDGA, 

President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  OF  the  National  Retail  Dry 
GiMuls  Association  beliete  that  our 
economic  future  depends  upon  the 
greatest  possible  prodtiction  of  ci¬ 
vilian  giK)ds  and  service.  ^Ve  be¬ 
lieve  that  prodtiction  of  civilian 
goods  has  been  unnecessarily  cur¬ 
tailed  to  a  great  extent  by  unwise 
government  controls.  \Ve  , shall 
continue  to  strive,  by  every  fail- 
means  at  our  disposal,  to  break  this 
log-jam  of  “frozen  production.” 

I  would  like  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  NRDGA  and  its 
member  stores  are  tint  asking  that 
price  controls  be  removed  at  this 
time.  We  certainly  wish  to  avoid 
the  situation  referred  to  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  speech  this  month 
when  he  spoke  of  “prices  going  up 
without  interference.” 

We  of  the  NRDG.A  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  retailers  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  to  see  price  controls 
continued  for  as  long  a  period  as 
conditions  in  any  line  of  merchan¬ 


dise  warrent  such  further  control 
and  whether  or  not  that  period 
runs  beyond  June  30,  1946.  We  re¬ 
tailers  are  ftilly  aware  of  the  danger 
that  lies  in  a  sharp,  upward  surge 
of  retail  prices  if  price  controls 
are  withdrawn  too  tpiickly.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  runaway  market 
would  hurt  the  retailer  even  more 
than  it  would  hurt  either  the  pro- 
dticer  or  the  consumer.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  retailer  is  the  only- 
one  with  whom  the  consumer 
(omes  in  contact,  it  is  clear  that 
the  retailer  would  then  be  made 
the  public's  “whipping  boy.” 

However,  when  OPA,  which  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  purposes  of  prexenting 
price  inflation,  imposes  price  con¬ 
trols  which  stifle  production,  it  is 
running  away  from  its  real  objec¬ 
tive.  In  each  case  where  a  manufac¬ 
turer  is  prexented  from  producing 
a  meritorious  article,  the  cost  of 
living  is  increased  because  the  lack 
of  good  merchandise  at  a  fair  price 
makes  room  for  less  xvorthy  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  higher  price,  and 
xvhen  that  happens— the  consumer 
suffers! 

The  NRDGA’s  position  is  just 
this: — the  system  of  price  control 
xvhich  xvorked  xvell  during  the  xvar 


years  now  needs  to  be  so  adapted 
as  to  encourage  production  of  a 
large  xolume  of  good,  sound  mer¬ 
chandise  xvhich  old  established 
manufacturers  find  that  they  can 
not  produce  under  price  ceilings 
frozen  as  of  March,  1942. 

ADMINISTERING  PRICE 
CONTROL  IN  PEACETIME 

Harold  G.  Moulton, 

President,  Brookings  Institution 

ONE  central  issue  lies  at  the  rtx>t 
of  all  our  present  difficulties,  name¬ 
ly,  the  feasible  level  of  xvage  rates 
—not  in  the  future  but  during  the 
present  year.  This  issue  not  only 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  current  strug¬ 
gle  bctxveen  labor  and  management, 
but  it  is  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
problem  of  controlling  prices. 

rite  xvage-price  situation  at  the 
present  time  is  essentially  different 
from  that  existing  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  liuring  the  first 
xvorld  xvar  xvholesale  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  rose  much 
more  rapidlv  than  xvage  rates.  But 
tluring  the  present  xvar  the  reverse 
is  true:  xvage  rates  have  risen  much 
more  than  industrial  prices.  Con¬ 
sequently,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
xvar  the  xvage-price  ratio  xvas  more 
fax'orable  to  management  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  xvar;  xvhereas 
at  the  end  t)f  World  War  II  the 
general  xvage-price  ratio  is  less  fax- 
orable  than  it  xvas  in  1940.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  still 
further  increases  in  xvage  rates 
might  not  be  possible  in  certain 
lines  xvhere  xolume  of  output  xvill 
be  large  and  unit  costs  low. 

•An  expansion  of  mass  purchas¬ 
ing  poxver,  cither  through  higher 
xvage  rates  or  lower  prices,  is  of 
course  indispensable  to  economic 
progress.  Unless  purchasing  power 
expands  in  jnojiortion  to  produc- 
ine  power,  the  economic  system 
xvill  get  out  of  balance.  But  the 
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Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  who  ad- 
vises  an  end  of  price  control. 


Rob  Seidel  receives  from  Major  Namm 
the  Association’s  gold  medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  retailing.  Mr. 
Seidel  is  the  fifth  recipient  of  the 
medal  in  the  Association’s  Ji-year 
history. 


Eddie  Cantor  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  convention  banquet.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  engraved  plaque  to  commemorate  his  lead^ship  in  the  “Give 
a  Gift  to  a  Yank  IVho  Gave”  campaign.  Here  with  Mr.  Cantor  are  Bess 
Bloodworth,  personnel  director  and  vice-president  of  The  Namm  Store, 
and  John  Hazen,  NRDGA’s  legislation  representative  in  IVashington. 


Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Saul  Cohn, 
president  of  City  Stores,  and  Herbert  J.  Tiley,  president  of  Strwwbridge  & 
Clothier,  meet  just  before  the  35th  annual  banquet. 
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Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of  the 
NRDGA,  addresses  a  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division. 
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current  year  is  special  in  character, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  read¬ 
justments  involved  make  cost  and 
profit  forecasts  unusually  difficult. 
What  is  needed  above  all  things 
is  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  find 
out  what  is  economically  possible 
and  what  is  not  possible.  If  we 
could  have  an  industrial  truce  dur¬ 
ing  1946  we  could  quickly  readjust 
the  economy,  reabsorb  all  who  wish 
to  work  and  lay  the  foundations 
for  an  era  of  expansion  in  which  all 
would  prosper  as  never  before. 

Current  wage  and  price  policies 
run  directly  counter  to  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  situation. 
Labor  leaders  wish  to  prejudge  in¬ 
dustrial  possibilities  and  they  de¬ 
mand  that  wage  rates  be  increased 
now  sufficiently  to  offset  the  loss  of 
overtime  pay.  It  is  contended  that 
reserves  built  up  during  wartime, 
coupled  with  increased  efficiency, 
permit  such  increases.  The  reserves 
were  of  course  built  up,  with  the 
approval  of  the  government,  for 
purposes  of  meeting  reconversion 
costs  and  providing  funds  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  any  case,  they  could  not 
provide  the  basis  for  permanent  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  rates,  because  they 
are  not  self-replenishing. 

Government-Labor  Stalemate 

The  government  also  favors  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  rates  in  order  to 
sustain  national  purchasing  power. 
But  the  government’s  emphasis  is 
upon  raising  wage  rates  in  the  low- 
,  er  levels  and  in  areas  where  defla- 
"tionary  tendencies  are  feared.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  wage 
rate  increases  will  occur  mainly 
among  the  high  paid  labor  groups 
because  their  organization  is  strong¬ 
est.  They  will  also  be  greater  in 
booming  than  in  depressed  indus¬ 
tries.  Thus  the  government’s  poli¬ 
cy  is  stalemated  by  labor’s  policy. 

The  other  feature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  is  the  maintenance  of 
price  stability.  Here  again,  as  we 
shall  see,  current  wage  policies 
thwart  government  price  policies. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  price 
control  problem:  the  demand,  or 
purchasing  f>ower  side;  and  the 
cost  side.  Excess  (and  increasing) 
purchasing  power  creates  a  sellers’ 
market  which  invites  price  ad¬ 
vances.  Rising  costs  operate  to 
push  prices  upward.  Let  us  now 
see  how  much  control  OPA  has 
over  the  two  sides  of  this  problem. 


On  the  demand,  or  purchasing 
power  side,  OPA  cannot  control 
the  following  factors  which  affect 
aggregate  purchasing  power;  (1) 
government  expenditures;  (2)  in¬ 
stallment  credit  expansion;  (3) 
bank  credit  expansion;  (4)  the 
liquidation  of  savings;  (5)  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  employment;  (6)  the  level 
of  wages;  and  (7)  the  level  of  farm 
income. 

The  OPA  has  never  been  vested 
with  controls  over  any  of  these  fac¬ 
tors. 

On  the  cost  side,  the  OPA  does 
not  have  control  over  (1)  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  and 
(2)  the  rates  of  wages. 

The  outstanding  lesson  of  the 
war  was  the  discovery  that,  without 
control  of  wage  rates  and  farm 
prices,  general  price  control  was 
im|X)ssible.  It  was  not  until  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Sta¬ 
bilization  and  the  adoption  of  the 
hold-the-line  policy  that  prices 
were  brought  under  control.  Not 
until  wage  rates  were  stabilized  and 
agricultural  prices  were  held  in  line 
did  the  program  of  the  OPA  suc¬ 
ceed.  Now  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
half— and  much  the  bigger  half— of 
this  control  mechanism  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  been  aband¬ 
oned.  Under  the  circumstances 
OPA  has  lost  control  over  the  pri¬ 
mary  forces  operating  from  the  cost 
side  to  raise  prices. 

In  these  circumstances,  all  OPA 
can  do  is  to  delay  upward  price 
adjustments.  The  agency  recog¬ 
nizes  that  upward  adjustments  in 
prices  may  be  necessary  when  costs 
rise.  All  they  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
prevent  prices  from  rising  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  might  otherwise  be  the  case, 
and  from  advancing  more  than  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
profits. 

What  Can  OPA  Accomplish? 

Present  price  control  is  in  reality 
profit  control.  Since  the  attempted 
control  is  from  the  cost  side,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  OPA  to  consider 
profit  margins.  Indeed,  prospective 
profit  is  the  test  of  a  reasonable 
scale  of  prices.  No  other  guide  for 
OPA  is  available.  Hence  we  are 
embarked  upon  the  control  of  prof¬ 
its  in  peacetime. 

Granted  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  OPA  cannot  prevent 
substantial  advances  in  prices,  may 
the  agency  not  still  justify  itself  by 


restraining  the  advances  until  such 
time  as  supply  catches  up  with  de¬ 
mand?  While  it  is  possible  that 
the  agency  may  delay  and  restrain 
price  advances,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  rapid  re¬ 
conversion  and  expansion. 

As  already  indicated,  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace  affects  the 
cost-price  situation  quite  different¬ 
ly  in  the  various  divisions  of  indus¬ 
try.  Accordingly,  the  whole  price 
structure  has  to  be  reviewed.  More¬ 
over,  since  rising  costs  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  industry  affect  costs  in  re¬ 
lated  industries,  continuous  review 
and  readjustment  of  prices  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  changing  situation.  Grant¬ 
ed  the  requisite  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience,  the  time  re- 
(juired  for  any  administrative  agen¬ 
cy  to  make  wise  and  equitable  price 
readjustments  is  so  great  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  inevitably  be  impeded. 

Advises  End  of  Controls 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  over-all  con¬ 
trol  of  prices  by  the  OPA  is  ad¬ 
ministratively  impracticable.  The 
attempt  thus  to  control  the  econo¬ 
my  can  only  retard  the  process  of 
business  expansion. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  price  control  is  now  at  a 
stage  similar  to  that  reached  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration 
in  its  later  days.  The  situation  is 
worse  because  of  the  complete  lack 
of  coordination  in  the  area  of  price 
control. 

The  abandonment  of  over-all 
price  control  by  the  OPA  does  not 
mean  that  we  would  be  left  with¬ 
out  any  protection  against  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  inflation.  The  resump¬ 
tion  and  rapid  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  itself  be  a  safe¬ 
guarding  factor  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance. 

Possible  speculation  in  raw’  ma¬ 
terials  and  inventories  can  be  held 
in  check  by  selling  surplus  govern¬ 
ment  supplies.  Agricultural  prices 
will  decline  if  government  props 
are  removed— the  fear  there  is  de¬ 
flation  in  most  lines. 

Rent  control  can  be  lodged  with 
the  housing  administration.  More¬ 
over,  if  necessary,  control  over  the 
allocation  of  building  materials 
may  be  continued. 
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STORE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 

C.  F.  Hughes, 

Business  ^eu’s  Editor, 

•Veil'  York  Times 

ONE  of  the  largest  store  organi/a- 
tions  is  making  its  estimates  lor 
the  first  four  months  of  19  hi  »)n  a 
basis  of  “ex-appliantes,”  that  is, 
probable  volume  minus  appliance* 
volume.  For  this  period,  January 
to  .\pril,  this  organization’s  in¬ 
crease  over  1945  “ex-appliantes” 
comes  out  at  4  per  cent  over  1945 
—anti  they  are  generally  a  peg  or 
two  over  the  average  for  the  field. 

Soft  goods  sales  for  January,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  view,  are 
expected  to  run  a  little  lower  than 
last  year  because  shortages  will 
again  curb  white  goods  promotion. 
February  may  draw  even  rvith 
1945,  and  then  March  will  dip 
sharply  because  Easter  comes  later, 
on  April  20,  and  Easter  sales  will 
peak  in  .\pril  instead  of  March. 
So  April  sales  will  jump  sharply 
in  comparison  with  1945.  The 
month  also  has  an  extra  business 
day,  while  there  is  one  less  busi¬ 
ness  day  in  March. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  some 
well-posted  merchants  that  textile 
deliveries  early  this  year  may  be 
greater  than  expected.  This  feel¬ 
ing  appears  to  stem  from  two  con¬ 
siderations:  (1)  the  oft-repeated 
stunt  of  the  textile  and  apparel  in¬ 
dustries  whereby  shortages  are 
overcome  in  quick  order,  a  famine 
one  day  and  a  surplus  the  next, 
and  (2)  a  notion  that  there  was 
an  artificial  condition  existing 
which  could  be  traced  to  taxes  and 
pricing  influences.  In  short,  de¬ 
liveries  may  start  to  improve  tinder 
lower  taxes,  and  if  the  hope  of  a 
quick  end  to  price  control  dwindles 
and  dies.  Another  angle  on  textiles 
is  that  reports  now'  tell  of  the  in¬ 
creased  willingness  of  textile  labor 
to  return  to  the  job. 


I'ax  and  pricing  influences  were 
readily  perceptible  in  the  hard 
goods  lines.  Labor  accused  the 
manufacturers  of  holding  up  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Manufacturers  replied  by  citing 
material  and  labor  shortages  and 
by  asserting  that  pipelines  must 
first  be  filled  liefore  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers  could  proceed.  Floor  sam¬ 
ples  arc  necessary  first,  they  ex¬ 
plained.  lor  tlistributors. 

It  will  be  March  or  later,  how¬ 
ever,  before  appliance  lines  begin 
to  be  delivered  in  volume,  atid 
later,  of  course,  if  there  is  the  labor 
tie-up  that  threatens. 

Let  me  etiiphasize  here  that 
while  the  major  retail  problem  for 
the  first  half  of  1946  is  supply,  it 
may  Ire  a  mistake  to  take  demand 
too  much  for  granted,  because  (1) 
manufacturing  wages  were  on  the 
downgratle  recently,  (2)  the  tlistri- 
bution  of  wartime  savings  is  not 
qitite  as  wide  as  generally  imag¬ 
ined,  and  (3)  customer  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  w’ith  inferior  qualities  will 
grow  more  pronounced  as  supply 
expands. 

Retailers  face  some  danger  this 
year  of  repeating  the  mistakes  that 
led  to  1920,  and  of  failing  to  give 
full  weight  to  that  old  principle 
which  bluntly  states,  “The  higher 
the  fewer.”  The  higher  the  prices, 
the  fewer  the  customers.  However, 
they  have  a  fair  chance  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  consequences  of  violating 
this  rule,  because  inflation  this 
time  is  more  on  the  order  of  quali¬ 
ty  deterioration  than  in  actual 
price  advances.  Restoring  quality 
will  not  be  anywhere  as  devastat¬ 
ing  as  an  abrupt  dive  in  prices, 
which  meant  inventory  losses  in 
the  billions,  suffered  in  1920. 

To  guard  against  the  mistakes 
which  caused  the  headaches  of 
1920,  warnings  are  already  being 
sounded  against  pyramiding  ord¬ 
ers  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  of  the 


stipplies  considered  necessary.  Out¬ 
standing  orders  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  just  ended,  for  instance, 
were  some  30  pier  cent  above  their 
average  level  for  1944,  and  in  1944 
they  were  300  per  cent  above  the 
1941  level. 

If  the  shipments  to  be  received 
represented  greatly  improved  qual¬ 
ities,  there  might  be  less  danger, 
fiut  many  of  the  fast  shipments  will 
probably  represent  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Whether  they  are  lingerie, 
shorts,  or  bookcases,  a  lot  of  them 
may  have  to  be  lumped  as  “buck”, 
to  coin  a  term.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  is  passing  it  along,  passing  along 
the  buck,  unless  he  has  shaken  off 
all  his  war  habits  and  is  now  keep¬ 
ing  a  piarticularly  sharp  eye  on 
ftittire  relations  with  his  customers. 

The  day  of  keen  competition  is 
not  so  far  off.  It  is  the  approach 
of  such  competition  which  ought 
to  hurry  along  settlement  of  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties  on  the  labor  front, 
and  inspire  OP  A  to  see  that  most 
of  its  controls  are  unnecessary. 

BUILDING  AT  THE  BUYER  LEVEL 

James  Becknell, 

General  Merchandise  Manager, 

Pfeifer  Bros., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  GOOD  buyer  is  a  very  valuable 
asset,  yet  we  all  know  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  have  every  buyer 
a  top-notcher.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  good  buyers?  There’s  more 
than  one  way.  But  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  we  know  that  the 
best,  safest  and  surest  way  to  get 
them  is  to  raise  them  ourselves. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  many  of  your  buyt’.s  tre 
not  actually  acquainted  with  nor¬ 
mal  market  operation.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  have  actually  bought 
merchandise  only  in  the  recent 
years  when  market  conditions  have 
been  very  far  from  normal. 
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You  should  sit  down  with  each 
ol  your  buyers  and  formulate  a 
plan  that  will  serve  as  a  blueprint 
for  each  department.  Appraise  the 
value  ol  your  present  resources. 
Classify  them  as  to  typ>e  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Rate  them  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  as 
to  their  imf>ortance  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  Determine  the 
amount  of  volume  you  should  be 
doing  with  each  manufacturer  and 
set  out  to  obtain  it. 

Decide  what  additional  lines,  if 
any,  should  be  added  to  bring  the 
dep^tment  to  its  full  strength. 
Then  go  with  the  buyer  to  the  re¬ 
source  in  question  and  show  him 
what  your  store  can  do  for  him  in 
the  way  of  volume  in  your  city. 

It  is  most  impiortant  that  you 
and  your  buyer  know  what  lines 
y«u  want  in  each  department  and 
consistently  keep  in  contact  with 
these  lines  until  you  get  them.  You 
must  know  what  lines  you  are  not 
getting  sufficient  volume  from,  and 
build  these  to  the  propier  volume 
level.  Be  sure  that  you  are  impiort- 
ant  with  each  major  resource. 

Buyers  are  seen  by  y  our  resources 
10  to  100  times  more  than  the  re¬ 
source  sees  you,  the  active  head  of 
the  business.  Naturally  the  re¬ 
source  forms  his  opinion  of  the 
store  from  his  appraisal  of  your 
buyer’s  ability.  This  kind  of  work 
with  a  buyer  definitely  impro\es 
his  technique  in  working  with  re¬ 
sources. 

Exemplify  for  your  Iniyers  liy 
word,  deed  and  action  a  pattern 
they  can  safely  follow.  They  should 
all  be  carefully  appraised  or  in¬ 
ventoried  at  regular  interxals,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  six  and  12  months  peri¬ 
ods.  Use  a  pioint  system,  setting  up 
for  them  the  objective  you  consid¬ 
er  most  impiortant. 


THE  BUYER'S  SELLING  JOB 

C.  S.  Thompson, 

Vice-President  and  General 
Merchandise  Manager, 
Jordan-Marsh  Co.,  Boston 

A  SUCCESSFUL  buyer  must  be  a 
good  salesman.  First,  he  must  sell 
himself  and  his  store  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  from  whom  he  buys.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  must  sell  his  own  manage¬ 
ment  ideas  he  originates  or  which 
are  suggested  by  him  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  the  successful  opieration 
of  the  department.  Third,  he  must 
self  the  store  to  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  pieople  as  the  best  place  for 
ihem  to  be  employed. 

Sales  volume  in  1945  came  as  a 
result  of  the  ability  to  procure  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  buyer  who  sold  him¬ 
self  to  his  resources  has  been  the 
one  with  merchandise.  T  he  buyer 
who  failed  in  this  respect  has  found 
deliveries  slow'  and  incomplete, 
and  his  assortments  have  been 
poor.  Managements  of  stores 
should  make  sure  that  vendor 
relationships  are  all  that  could  be 
tlesired. 

To  sell  ideas  for  the  betterment 
of  his  department  operation  the 
ijuyer  frequently  must  convince 
the  advertising  manager,  display 
manager,  maintenance  manager 
and  controller,  who  are  guardians 
of  budgets,  that  his  idea  is  a  worthy- 
one  and  should  be  executed.  Such 
ideas,  sold  so  that  thev  betome  re¬ 
alities,  are  important  factors  in  the 
(inal  selling  job  to  the  consumer. 

The  third  phase  of  the  buyer  s 
selling  job  is  with  his  selling  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  past  year  stores 
generally  have  sjrent  considerable 
advertising  money  soliciting  sales¬ 
people.  When  the  new  salespeople 


were  assigned  to  him,  the  buyer  in 
many  instances  had  to  sell  them 
the  idea  of  remaining  on  the  job. 

Perhaps  he  did  not_  attempt  to 
sell  them  any  other  ideas.  But  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when, 
with  replenished  inventories  and 
cpiantities  of  merchandise  avail¬ 
able  to  all,  retailers  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  again  on  selling  service. 
The  training  department  can  give 
system  training  and  explain  store 
ftolicies  and  tradition,  but  the  buy¬ 
er  must  instruct  in  selling  technique 
and  explain  selling  points. 

The  buyer  should  establish  a 
check  list  on  which  he  can  rate 
each  salesperson.  That  might  well 
be  as  follows:  prompt  approach; 
personal  app)earance;  knowledge  of 
customers’  wants;  knowledge  of 
fast  selling  items;  knowledge  of 
display;  knowledge  of  methods  of 
suggestive  selling;  ability  to  devel¬ 
op  a  personal  following;  ability  to 
move  slow  selling  merchandise; 
abilii\  to  take  care  of  forward  and 
reserve  stock;  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tised  items. 

If  a  salesperson  knows  these  fun¬ 
damentals  and  applies  them  well 
the  buyer  has  done  a  gcK)d  selling 
job  with  his  staff.  Store  manage¬ 
ment  should  make  plans  now  to 
train  the  buyer  to  accomplish  this. 
Techniques  for  doing  this  will 
\ary.  depending  upon  the  person¬ 
alities  involved.  A  program  should 
be  developed  and  it  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  for  the  buyer  in  some  re¬ 
spects  needs  a  refresher  course  on 
how  to  do  business  when  goods  are 
a\ailable  to  all.  The  job  of  pro¬ 
curement  in  the  future  will  not  be 
as  intense,  but  the  one  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  intelligent, 
smart  appearing  sales  force  will  be 
increasinglv  important. 


/ 


Pirtle  Becomes  Chairman  of  Merchandising 


W  illiam  B.  Pirtle,  Stewart  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  is  the 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division.  Other 
officers  are:  Joseph  W".  Dye, 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  first  vice-chairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  .\nderson,  Jr.,  .\nder- 
son,  Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  second  vice-chairman; 
Charles  P.  Nichols,  G.  M.  Mc- 
Kelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New'  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  are:  Charles  Tavlor, 


Straw  bridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  L.  .\.  Murchison,  H.  P. 
Wasson  Co.,  Indianap>olis;  Jos¬ 
eph  P.  Toole,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.,  Minneapolis;  and  Edward 
J.  Brown,  Saks-34th,  New  York. 

Re-elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are;  James 
C.  Becknell,  Pfeiffer  Bros.,  Little 
Rock,  .\rk.;  Alfred  E.  Darby, 
The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  A.  E.  Jacques,  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland;  W.  T.  Buice,  J. 
B.  Ivey  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
and  C.  S.  Thompson,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 


William  B.  Pirtle 


IMPORTS  IN  1946 

Charles  .4.  Roditi, 

D.  Roditi  <ir  Sons,  \ew  York 

THE  importation  of  department 
store  goods  never  ceased  during 
the  war— reduced  quantities  tame 
from  newly  opened  up  replacement 
markets.  They  have  shipped  goods 
to  the  U.  S.,  and  they  are  going  to 
work  very  hard  to  continue. 

Then  our  old.  prewar  foreign 
markets  are  all  most  anxious  to 
renew  their  relationship  where 
they  left  off  when  the  war  started. 

To  be  added  to  these  two  groups 
©f  present  and  former  markets,  is 
a  third  group  of  Colonial  and  Em¬ 
pire  sources,  which  did  \erv  little 
exporting  to  the  United  States,  and 
who  now  also  look  forward  to  a 
large  business  with  us. 

Starting  this  year,  we  can  expect 
a  gradually  increasing,  steadv  and 
varied  flow  of  foreign  merchandise. 


.4fter  visiting  several  of  the  im- 
|x>rtant  markets  abroad  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  present 
situation  regarding  deliveries  is 
still  precarious  in  some  countries, 
while  in  other  countries  it  can 
change  very  quickly  from  a  dribble 
to  a  near-normal  supply. 

Prices  will  be  higher  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  old  prices  of  1939 
abroad  must  be  forgotten. 

Determined  to  export  and  trade 
with  us,  foreign  Governments  have 
organized  export  planning  boards 
which  will  finance  the  introduction 
of  their  products  to  the  .American 
public,  on  national  radio  hook-ups, 
in  nationwide  magazine  or  press 
advertising  and  sales  expositions. 
.Most  suppliers  will  come  to  the  U. 
S.  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
stores’  requirements  and  style  their 
lines  to  meet  the  discriminating 
taste  of  the  .American  stores. 

.Air  transportation  will  also  play 
its  role.  Buyers’  trips  by  air  are 


T.  L.  Blanke,  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  and  two  members  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division;  William  Schear,  of  Leo  Schear  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  H.  D.  Conner  of  Burden  Smith,  Macon,  Georgia. 


recommended  as  well  as  air  trans¬ 
portation  of  certain  types  of  gotxls. 
.A  buyer  who  went  to  India  in 
1939  was  away  90  days,  half  of 
which  were  spent  aboard  a  steam¬ 
er.  I'he  same  buyer  can  Hy  to 
India  in  four  days  and,  with  an¬ 
other  four  days  for  his  return 
flight,  he  will  already  save  five 
weeks. 

.As  there  will  be  at  least  100  buy¬ 
ing  markets,  we  recommend  a 
greater  number  of  buying  offices. 
In  the  past,  six  to  10  offices  took 
care  of  a  good  imp>ort  store’s  re¬ 
quirements.  Now,  we  advocate  at 
least  30  to  have  the  necessary  con¬ 
tacts  established,  so  that  the  buyer 
can  be  taken  to  the  right  sources, 
special  lines  created  for  him,  goods 
insf>ected,  shipped  and  paid  for. 
We  suggest  that  stores  without  an 
Import  Division  to  take  care  of 
this  global  operation  should  create 
one,  with  a  sp>ecialized  imf)ort  man 
knowing  how  to  figure  landed 
prices  as  well  as  the  importation 
procedure.  .An  assistant,  special¬ 
ized  in  coordinating  the  offers  and 
selling  them  to  the  buyers  or  Mer¬ 
chandise  Division,  will  also  help 
greatly. 

The  stores  will  have  to  be 
patient  at  the  beginning  of  this 
worldwide  resumption  of  trade, 
manufacturers  in  many  countries 
having  suffered  from  “war  fatigue", 
but  one  must  remember  that  their 
ability  to  create  will  continue  and 
help  take  away  from  many  stores 
that  standardized  look  which  has 
developed  in  the  last  few  years. 
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PIECE  GOODS  MERCHANDISING 

Session  Chairman:  The<Kiore  I.  Felner,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Except  for  traditionally  neglected  front  seats,  the  piece  goods  meeting  room  was  jammed  to  capacity. 


FASHION  SELLING  IN  RAYONS 

Henry  Van  Breterode. 

The  Celanese  Corp. 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  blackest  days  ot  the  de¬ 
pression,  when  your  departments, 
to  maintain  a  semblance  of  normal 
volume,  had  to  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  mistakes  of  fabric 
producers,  the)'  compared  favor¬ 
ably  profit-wise  with  retail  ready- 
to-wear  departments.  During  those 
days,  to  maintain  your  volume, 
your  appeal  was  based  on  price  and 
you  competed  with  the  low  end 
clothing  manufacturers.  I'hese 
manufacturers  (granted  that  to¬ 
day’s  prices  are  inflated)  have  since 
learned  a  lot  alMtut  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  steady  trend  to 
section  work  will  be  very  tough 
competition.  Frankly,  we  don’t 
feel  that  that  role  is  the  one  to  be 
played  by  you  gentlemen. 

W^e  feel  that  the  piece  gootls  de¬ 
partments  can  be  the  fashion  lead¬ 
ers  in  your  stores.  T'here  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  accumu¬ 
lated  to  support  tins  point  of  view. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
operation  of  the  most  successful 
yard  goods  departments  that  a 
woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes 
or  has  her  clothes  made  for  her  by 
a  dressmaker  is  more  fabric-quali- 
"ty-conscious  than  a  woman  who 
generally  buys  her  clothes  in  the 
reidy-to-wear  department.  For 
this  reason  quality  fabrics  are,  in 


my  opinion,  essential  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  yard  goods  operation. 

Seasonal  factors  help  to  put  the 
yard  gtHuls  department  in* a  posi¬ 
tion  to  establish  fashion  preced¬ 
ents.  .Seasonal  fabric  openings  pre¬ 
cede  ready-to-wear  openings  tor  the 
same  season  anywhere  from  30  to 
60  days.  Thus  the  yard  gotnls  de¬ 
partment  is  the  first  to  establish 
trends  so  far  as  textures  and  colors 
are  concerned. 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  right 
fabrics  in  ample  assortments  at  the 
right  time.  This,  I  know,  is  a 
problem  very  close  to  your  hearts 
as  well  as  to  ours  and  one  that  we 
have  given  much  thought  and  plan- 


Theodore  /.  Felner,  presiding  at 
the  piece  goods  meeting. 


ning  to  prepare  for.  Realizing  this 
need,  some  time  ago  we  had  set  up, 
lor  our  retail  distribution,  what  we 
tailed  a  “Perpetual  Stock  Plan’’ 
whereby  basic  stocks  were  set  aside 
on  each  fabric  quality  carried  by 
our  retail  accounts,  with  an  ade- 
(|uate  color  assortment  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  periodic  renewals  of  this 
stock  in  the  wanted  colors. 

I'he  war  interrupted  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  but  v.e  hope  to 
reinstate  it  as  early  as  Government 
restrictions  and  production  will 
permit. 

I'he  present  outlook  tor  addi¬ 
tional  fabric  is  not  a  too  happy  pic¬ 
ture.  The  inauguration  of  M-328 
automatically  reduced  the  amount 
of  goods  available  for  distribution 
through  our  normal  channels  by 
approximately  40  per  cent,  due  to 
the  retpiirements  that  40  per  cent 
of  our  total  production  be  set  aside 
lor  low  priced  apparel.  This  re¬ 
sulted,  in  our  case,  in  a  diversion 
of  fabric  to  trades  and  to  accounts 
whom  we  woidd  not  normally  con¬ 
sider  logical  ctistomers. 

In  addition  to  this  there  has 
been  a  deluge  of  the  so-called  hard¬ 
ship  cases  who  have  been  granted 
.'idl  priorities  which  took  a  large 
amount  of  fabric  from  our  so- 
talled  free  goods.  The  result  of 
this  diversion  of  fabric  production 
has  been,  of  course,  felt  in  the 
amount  of  goods  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  new  regulation  takes  the  yard 
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gouti!)  situation  into  consideration 
and  lias  provided  a  set-aside  of  6 
per  cent  tor  your  accounts. 

W'e  expect  a  gradual  increase  in 
production  during  this  year  but 
we  cannot  see  a  big  difference  in 
available  fabric  for  you  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  regula¬ 
tions  are  modified  or  withdrawn, 
new  equipment  is  supplied  to  us 
and  trades  that  have  been  starved 
for  goods  since  1942  are  again  sup¬ 
plied.  We  hope  that  within  this 
year  these  acljustments  will  lx; 
made  and  a  greater  supply  of  \arn 
and  fabric  will  be  available. 

BUILDING  A  STRONG 
COnONS  DEPARTMENT 

Benjamin  H.  Jacob, 

Marvlo  Fabrics,  Inc. 

FASHIONED  cottons  are  the  stim¬ 
ulating  force  in  your  department. 
With  careful  selection  of  fashioned 
cottons  which  will  attract  the 
shopper,  your  staple  business  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Your  depart¬ 
ment,  in  my  opinion,  revolves 
around  fashioned  cottons,  careful¬ 
ly  selected,  intelligently  displayed 
and  intelligently  promoted. 

Made-up  garments  should  be 
chosen  to  fit  the  pattern  of  the 
fabric.  I  have  often  noticed  a  fab¬ 
ric  in  a  glorious  print  pattern 
made  up  into  a  house  dress  when 
the  pattern  was  more  suitable 
for  outdoor  wear. 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  yard 
goods  were  the  backbone  of  the 
store.  I  saw  them  deteriorate,  and 
then  I  have  seen  them  come  back 
a  little,  but  never  to  the  point 
where  they  were  originally.  There 
has  been,  of  course,  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  attractive,  jxjpular  priced 
ready-to-wear,  but  that  in  itself 
would  not  have  Ix'en  entirely  the 
cause  of  the  drop  in  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  ’30s.  In  my  opinion,  store 
owners  and  merchandise  men, 
striving  for  voltime  in  their  ready- 
to-wear  departments  have  neg¬ 
lected  yard  goods  departments, 
which  according  to  statistics  have 
never  shown  red  figures,  no  matter 
what  changes  we  have  gone 
through  in  our  business  economy. 
The  proof  of  that  has  been  that 
when  yards  goods  departments  as 
a  whole  suffered  most  for  lack  of 
business,  there  were  always  some 


that  kept  their  departments  on  top 
for  one  reason  or  another— force¬ 
ful  buyers  or  merchandise  men 
who  promoted  cottons  properly. 

A  handful  of  cotton  converters 
have  for  years  recognized  style  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  quality  cotton  materi¬ 
als.  It  has  taken  them  years  to 
bring  cottons  out  of  the  kitchen 
on  ta  Fifth  Avenue.  Cottons  are 
now  accepted  by  the  consumer  as 
a  fashion  item.  The  retail  Imyer 
must  now'  recognize  this  situation  in 
order  to  continue  to  make  his  de¬ 
partment  successful. 


the  back,  telling  you  what  a  great 
business  piece  goods  over-the- 
counter  is,  and  suggesting  a  nice 
ad  or  a  battery  of  windows,  etc. 
No,  gentlemen,  these  same  people 
are  going  to  tell  you  you  have  a 
little  too  much  sp&ce  or  you  ought 
to  move  upstairs,  and  they  can’t 
give  you  as  much  linage  in  the 
newspapers  or  as  much  window 
display  as  you  have  been  getting, 
etc.,  etc.  Oh,  yes,  and  watch  your 
stock,  it  is  pretty  heavyl 

Where  the  buyer  is  weak,  he 
will  say,  “Yes,  sir”,  and  slip  right 


Henry  Van  Breterode,  Frank  Foreman,  and  Benjamin  Jacobs,  who  presented 
their  reports  from  fabric  manufacturers  at  the  piece  goods  session. 


WOOLEN  ASSORTMENTS 

Frank  Foreman, 

Botany  Worsted  Mills 

I  THINK  1946  will  be  the  last 
easy  selling  year  for  buyer  and 
seller.  Maybe  it  will  hang  over 
into  1947,  but  1  doubt  it. 

We,  in  piece  goods  for  o\er-the- 
counter,  have  had  during  these 
four  years  everything  in  our  favor 
—a  limited  supply  of  ready-to- 
wear,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
a  falling  off  of  the  quality  value  of 
ready-to-wear,  and  the  inability  of 
the  consumer  to  purchase  heavy 
goods.  Because  of  this  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  consumers’  in¬ 
comes,  soft  goods  have  been  fa\- 
ored  out  of  proportion. 

Now  we  can  do  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  Say,  “It  was  swell  while 
it  lasted,”  and  live  on  the  memory 
of  it.  Or  (2)  Do  our  very  best  to 
hold  and  even  further  increase 
this  wonderful  business  that  has 
lieen,  so  to  speak,  dropped  in  our 
laps. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  moment 
those  other  days  come  around,  your 
merchandise  man  and  the  head  of 
store  will  not  be  the  hail  fellow’ 
well  met  that  he  has  been  during 
the  past  four  years,  patting  you  on 


back  to  doing  the  volume  he  did 
in  1938  or  1939.  Where  he  is 
strong,  he  will  fight  for  the  space 
he  needs,  and  the  windows  and  ad¬ 
vertising  he  is  entitled  to.  The  lat¬ 
ter  buyer  will  go  on  making  new 
records.  The  former  will  sooner 
or  later  be  out  looking  for  a  job. 

.Another  thing:  while  you  must 
have  merchandise  to  do  business, 
and  nobody  argues  that  point,  you 
still  must  exercise  increasing  good 
judgment  in  the  buying  of  that 
merchandise.  When  buying  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  only  should  you  look 
at  the  present  value,  but  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  value  of  that 
merchandise  in  a  falling  market. 
W’ill  you  be  able  to  come  out  fair¬ 
ly  clean  on  it?  Has  it  a  staple, 
sound  value? 

Right  now  a  lot  of  thought 
should’  be  given  to  the  tyjje  of 
operation  you  expect  to  do  in  your 
piece  goods  department.  I  don’t 
know’  the  first  thing  about  cottons 
or  rayons,  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  the  statement  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  80  per  cent  of  the  woolen 
business  of  a  well  run  piece  goods 
department  is  done  on  staple  mer¬ 
chandise.  Therefore,  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  your  money  should  be 
invested  in  staple  merchandise. 

I  know  of  an  outstanding  depart- 
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iiient  store  in  this  country  that  has 
on  staple  wool  tabrics  what  they 
call  a  “Three  Way  Operation”; 

(1)  Full  range  ot  colors  on  the 
floor. 

(2)  A  duplicate  quantity  in  stock. 

(3)  What  they  refer  to  as  “On 
the  w'ay”.  When  they  sell  out 
a  particular  color  on  the  floor, 
this  color  is  brought  up  from 
reserve  and  an  order  is  im¬ 
mediately  sent  in  for  the  same 
amount  so  that  by  the  time  it 
is  again  sold  out  on  the  floor, 
the  reserve  has  been  replaced 
and  the  same  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  as  before. 

In  this  w'ay  they  never  lose  a  sale 
or  turn  away  a  customer  on  these 
fabrics. 


Woods  Heads  Ready-to-Wear  Group 

J.  Parks  Woods,  Stix,  Baer  &  members  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
Fuller,  St.  Louis,  is  the  newly  ors:  George  M.  Bersch,  L.  Barn- 
elected  chairman  of  the  Ready-  berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Al¬ 
to-Wear  Group.  Other  officers  fred  Daniels,  Abraham  &:  Straus, 
are:  P.  Jack  Steck,  Lansburgh  &  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  ^H.  J. 
Bros.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  flrst  O’Dea,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
vice-chairman;  Lee  C.  .Ryn-  New  York;  William  Fritz,  Rich’s, 
brand,  W.  7'.  Grant  Co.,  New  Atlanta;  P.  Guerrieri,  Kresge 
York,  second  vice-chairman;  C.  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Newark, 
R.  Helter,  Bullock’s,  Los  An-  N.  J.;  J.  H.  Hughes,  The  Harris 
geles,  vice-chairman  for  the  Pa-  Co.,  Dallas;  E.  W.  Nash,  Rike- 
cihe  Coast;  and  Donald  M.  Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Munroc,  Oppenheim  Collins,  Perry  W.  Snyder,  Powers  Dry 
New  York,  secretary-treasurer.  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis;  and  E. 

The  following  have  been  elect-  Winkelman,  Lane-Bryant,  Inc., 
ed  to  serve  for  three  years  as  New  York. 


If  I  were  in  a  buyer’s  shoes,  I 
would  much  rather  lose  a  sale  of 
that  hot  style  than  lose  one  on  a 
staple.  You  give  me  the  staple 
business  and  give  that  hot  stuff  to 
my  competitors,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  guess  to  say  I’ll  do  a  larger 
volume,  have  a  better  markup,  and 
many  less  markdow’ns. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Qi'Estion:  Small  stores  are  con¬ 
stantly  told  that  the  new  vertical 
integration  setup  of  a  number  of 
big  mills  has  affected  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  prints  and  novel¬ 
ties  we  used  to  depend  on  convert¬ 
ers  to  get.  How  long  before  this 
situation  ends? 

Mr.  Jacob:  It  won’t  end  until 
you  and  your  customers  become 
selective  in  your  purchases  again. 
Right  now  you’re  taking  anything, 
because  you  have  to. 

J.  E.  Shears  (Mallinson  Fabrics 
Corp.) ;  It  seems  to  me  that  the 


trend  toward  vertical  setups  is  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  so  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  mill  to  sell  its  mer¬ 
chandise  with  an  additional  mark¬ 
up  and  without  the  expense  either 
of  styling  or  of  distribution.  These 
last  two  factors,  so  important  in 
the  business  of  a  converter,  can  be 
eliminated  now,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  the  small  store  suffers. 
The  small  merchant  needs  small 
quantities  of  a  wide  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment.  large  mill  that  is  go¬ 
ing  vertical  and  has  no  styling  or 
distributive  organization  and  no 
intention  of  setting  one  up  is  not 
in  a  position  to  take  business  from 
the  small  merchant.  So  he  is  forced 
to  deal  with  one  or  two  companies 
that  can  give  him  orders  of  four 
colors  on  one  fabric.  You  cati’t 
run  a  piece  goods  department, 
small  or  large,  on  that  kind  of  as¬ 
sortment. 

I  think  the  trend  will  continue 
(or  a  little  while  yet.  There  will 


Nat  Applebaum,  Lester  Goldschmidt,  and  David  Gordon,  retail  members  of 
the  discussion  panel  at  the  piece  goods  meeting  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 


come  a  day  when  these  mills  will 
have  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
have  real  converter  departments.  If 
they  want  to  set  up  an  organization 
within  their  own  that  will  do  the 
same  job  Marvlo  Mills  does,  then 
they  will  have  a  sound  setup  but 
I  don’t  think  most  of  them  intend 
to  do  that. 

If  you  want  to  do  anything 
about  it  as  buyers,  then  you  must 
give  your  support  to  converters,  if 
they  serve  you  well,  rather  to  these 
new  setups. 

Mr.  Felner:  I  am  sure  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  eventually  going  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  merchandise  that  is  being 
offered  to  them  today,  and  are  go¬ 
ing  to  insist  on  style  merchandise 
Then  vertical  organizations,  I 
think,  will  either  set  up  convert¬ 
ing  departments  or  begin  to  sell 
converters  again. 

Question:  Assuming  that  popu¬ 
lar  price  stores  want  to  continue 
doing  a  style  job  and  selling  better 
merchandise  rather  than  revert  to 
the  low-price  goods  they  promoted 
before  the  war,  what  will  be  the 
converters’  attitude  about  selling 
them? 

Mr.  Van  Breterode;  Speaking 
only  for  my  own  company,  it  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  behavior 
of  the  popular  price  store.  We  all 
have  certain  accounts  we  have  been 
working  with  for  years,  probably 
one  to  three  stores  in  a  town.  We 
value  those  accounts.  We  have  no 
intention  of  selling  a  popular  price 
store  that  wants  to  disrupt  what  we 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Design  Sources 


Another  major  step  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  enrich  modern  fabric  design 
was  taken  last  month,  when  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Textile  Museum  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.,  opened  a  textile  exhibit 
entitled  “5000  Years  of  Fibers  and 
Fabrics.” 

The  exhibit  consists  of  six  sections. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  the  “Pre-Cloth” 
era;  the  second  to  fiber  maps  showing 
ancient  and  modern  distribution  and 
history  of  cotton,  silk,  wool  and  flax. 
The  third  and  fourth  sections  tell  the 
story  of  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  fifth  section  is  devoted  to  fab¬ 
ric  surface  decoration;  includes  ex¬ 
amples  of  embroidery,  dyeing,  paint¬ 
ing,  stenciling  and  printing  in  all 
]>eriods  of  fabric  history,  right  up  to 
today. 

The  sixth  section  is  the  one  in  which 
leading  fabric  and  fashion  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  today  have 
collaborated.  The  fabrics  are  either 
in  the  process  of  development  or  soon 
to  be  available.  While  not  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  survey  of  man¬ 
made  fabrics,  it  indicates  the  types  of 
fabrics  which  will  come  into  use. 


A  modern  adaptation  of  a  Turkish  harem  costume  in  ivhite  jersey  is  this 
two-piece  beach  dress  by  Tina  Leses-,  photographed  against  a  16th  Century 
velvet  brocade  from  Turkey.  Jewelry  shows  the  same  influence. 


An  18th  Century  Mexican  illuminated  musical 
score  inspired  Stephanie  Cartwright’s  musical 
print,  used  by  Tina  Leser  in  this  modem  playsuit. 


.Another  Steplumie  Cartwright  print  is  derived 
from  a  netted  doily  of  the  Victorian  era.  Claire 
McCardell  uses  it  in  this  junior’s  afternoon  dress. 
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FLOOR  COVERINGS  MERCHANDISING 

Session  Chairman:  Leroy  A.  Beers,  President, 

Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America 


THE  B.  H.  F.  PROGRAM 

T.  Hart  Anderson, 

Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte 

THE  Basic  Home  Furnishings 
color  coordination  plan  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Carp>et  Institute,  is 
now  sf>onsored  by  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Style  Council. 

As  a  result  of  two  years  of  work, 
the  stylists  of  the  various  carpet 
manufacturers,  working  together 
and  comparing  notes  with  the  styl¬ 
ists  representing  manufacturers  of 
draperies,  furniture,  wallpaper  and 
paint,  have  settled  on  a  color  card 
of  nine  basic  colors. 

We  are  not  talking  high  style. 
There  has  never  been  any  trouble 
in  the  past  selling  high  style  mer¬ 
chandise,  color-coordinated  by  a 
decorator  service,  to  people  of  large 
income.  The  trouble  has  been  with 
the  over-the-counter  merchandise 
sold  in  volume  to  mass  consumers. 

We  have  here  the  nine  basic 
colors  which  the  home  furnishings 
industry  believes  will  provide  a 
very  high  percentage  of  all  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  1946  and  probably  in  1947. 

The  basic  colors  are  not  just  one 
tone  or  value  of  color;  they  are  hues, 
with  values  from  light  to  dark  in 
each  hue. 

It  was  felt  necessary  to  have 
names  other  than  the  hue  names. 
The  hue  we  have  called  Adiron¬ 
dack,  for  instance,  is  a  burgundy, 
but  in  the  lighter  values  it  would 
be  wholly  unsuitable  to  describe  it 
as  burgundy.  A  meeting  of  home 
furnishings  magazine  editors  sug¬ 
gested  U.  S.  regional  names,  and 
we  adopted  the  suggestion,  feeling 
it  provides  a  good  promotional 
background  as  well. 

The  Home  Furnishings  Style 
Council  consists  of  approximately 
200  manufacturers  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  including  all  the  carpet 
manufacturers  who  are  members  of 
the  Institute,  about  50  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  drajjery  and  upholstery  fab¬ 
rics,  the  hard  surface  manufactur¬ 
ers,  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
furniture,  wallpaper,  paint. 

Retailers  who  wish  to  use  this 


program  as  a  means  of  “packaging” 
their  own  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandise  in  accordance  with  a  color 
program  become  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Home  Furnishings 
Style  Council.  The  latest  count, 

I  believe,  is  nearly  1,000  such  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  program  involves  no  regi¬ 
mentation.  The  lines  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers  will  look  no 
more  like  each  other  than  they 
ever  have  in  the  past.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  merchandise  offered  you 
by  the  carpet  manufacturers  will 
spring  from  these  nine  basic  hues, 
but^there  is  no  limit&tidn  upon  the 
desigrler.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  easy  to  put  together 
with  other  merchandise  'in  the 
store. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  jxjssible  for  any  retailer  to  se¬ 
cure  enough  B.  H.  F.  merchandise 
to  adopt  this  as  the  basic  plan  for 
his  home  furnishings  department 
in  the  spring  season.  The  carpet 
manufacturers,  who  got  an  earlier 
start,  are  in  pretty  good  shape  so 
far  as  B.  H.  F.  is  concerned.  Drap¬ 
ery  and  upholstery  lines  in  B.  H.  F. 
are  not  yet  ready. 


promptly,  especially  as  it  costs 
nothing. 

Your  store  should  have  at  least 
one  example  of  the  color  card  and 
the  paper  chips  that  go  with  it  for 
use  in  your  own  contact  with 
sources.  If  you  see  the  importance 
of  this  program,  you  should  in¬ 
struct  your  various  buyers  to  find 
out  how  soon  they  will  have  B.H.F. 
color  merchandise  available.  You 
really  ought  to  hound  them  for  it, 
so  that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
say  that  your  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partments  are  really  “packaged” 
with  relation  to  color  by  the  fall 
season. 

I  predict  that  between  300  and 
400  manufacturers  will  offer  you 
part  of  their  lines  in  B.  H.  F.  colors 
by  the  time  of  the  July  openings. 
1  predict  further  that  starting  the 
middle  of  this  spring  there  will 
be  national  consumer  advertising 
dealing  with  B.  H.  F.  colors. 

I  predict  that  by  fall  there  will 
be  literally  hundreds  of  stores 
which  will  have  adopted  and  put 
into  effect  this  plan  of  “packaging” 
without  the  limitations  that  exist 
in  a  ready-made,  made-up  package. 

I'here  are  no  limitations.  You 


James  Fri,  executive  director  of  the  Upholstery  and  Drapery  Manufacturer  si’ 
Association,  Leroy  A.  Beers,  and  Howard  Hildreth  of  Mohawk  at  the 
Chicago  showing  of  the  Colorcade  promotional  setup. 


In  the  meantime  you  should 
familiarize  yourself  and  merchan¬ 
dise  men  and  buyers  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings  with  the  B.  H.  F.  plan  by 
means  of  the  booklet  which  has 
been  distributed  on  it.  I  believe 
every  NRDGA  member  with  a 
home  furnishings  department 
should  join  the  Style  Council 


buy  from  your  own  sources  in 
whatever  quantities,  and  by  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  you  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  making.  With  the 
launching  of  this  program  in  retail 
stores  the  fall  of  1946  will  see  a 
brand  of  confident  selling  of  color 
such  as  has  never  been  feasible 
before. 
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B.  H.  F.  AND  THE  RETAILER 

Charles  Helser 

Gimbel  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  F.  looks  to  me  like  the  retail¬ 
er’s  opportunity  to  make  up  for  a 
very  sad  deficiency  in  our  entire 
structure  of  selling  effort.  I  don't 
believe  we  are  going  to  improve 
salesmanship  for  some  little  time. 

I  haven’t  lost  hope,  but  I  am  sure 
discouraged. 

But  B.  H.  F.  provides  any  sales¬ 
man  with  cut-and-dried  positive 
identification  in  which  a  customer 
can  have  confidence,  and  he  can 
if  he  will  just  learn  a  few  simple 
names  and  phrases.  He  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  with  authority. 

B.  H.  F.  ought  to  remove  the  ma¬ 
jor  concern  from  the  customer’s 
mind.  Take  the  Susquehanna 
group.  She  sees  the  printed  word 
that  Susquehanna  can  be  used  with 
this,  that  and  the  other 
She  has  seen  it  in  national  adver¬ 
tising;  the  store  says  so; 
charts  and  displays  prove  it.  That 
should  make  selling  a 
easier  for  the  salesman. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in 
retailing  is  customer  returns.  Every 
home  furnishing  item  with  color 
depends  upon  other  colors.  You 
may  get  the  sofa  or  the  draperies 
or  the  floor  covering  back  because 
it  doesn’t  go  with  something  else. 

The  orphan  color  is  what  comes 
back. 

I  believe  that  B.  H.  F.  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  improve 
advertising  results  that  I  h^ve  seen 
in  home  furnishings  in  many  years. 

I  don’t  think  B.  H.  F.  will  in¬ 
crease  our  volume  in  the  next  two 
years  one  iota.  Our  volume  will 
depend  on  how  much  the  manu¬ 
facturers  ship  us.  But  after  that 
I  believe  it  will  increase  home  fur¬ 
nishings  volume.  We  have  lost  al¬ 
together  too  many  customer  dollars 
because  the  customers  hesitate  in 
their  selections.  They  decided  to 
wait  a  bit,  but  the  dollars  didn’t 
wait  a  bit  to  be  spent.  They  went 
for  furs,  cars,  other  things  than 
home  furnishings. 

I  don’t  see  how  B.  H.  F.  can  fail 
to  be  the  greatest  boon  we’ve  ever 
had  to  improve  our  staple  stocks. 

These  nine  colors  really  will  be 
staples,  and  staple  stocks  before 
this  haven’t  really  existed. 

I  can’t  help  but  believe  that  if 
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The  “Colorcade  of  America”  exhibit  as  it  was  shown  at  the  Chicago  market  in 
January.  Each  hue  group  is  named  after  a  section  of  the  United  States. 


we  have  the  great  prep>onderance  THE  INDUSTRY'S 
ol  our  stock  in  B.  H.  F.  merchan-  puBUCITY  PROG 
dise,  the  need  for  taking  the  mark- 
group.  downs  created  by  orphan  colors  H.  P.  Hildreth, 
should  diminish  if  not  totally  dis- 
the  color  appear. 

Our  buyers  in  Gimbel’s  are  re¬ 
great  deal  quired  to  exhaust  the  possibilities 
now  of  buying  B.  H.  F.  colors  be¬ 
fore  they  buy  any  other  items.  We 
think  we  will  be  able  to  get  them 
more  rapidly  if  we  keep  insisting 
on  them.  To  the  extent  that  we 
can  satisfy  our  requirements  from 
B.  H.  F.  colors,  we  are  going  to 
do  so  before  we  buy  anything  else. 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  and  the  B.  H.  F. 
program,  the  carpet  industry’s 
plans  include  three  other  points. 

First  is  the  series  of  merchandise 
clinics  for  retailers  in  strategic 
metropolitan  centers.  The  first 
was  held  in  New  York  in  October. 


The  B.H.F.  work  kit  irwludes  a  color  card  shoiving  the  nine  basic  hues,  and 
nine  sets  of  color  chips  showing  eight  values,  from  light  to  dark,  in  each  hue. 


Second  is  stepped-up  advertising 
linage  by  the  carpet  manufactur¬ 
ers.  A  survey  a  year  ago  indicated 
that  manufacturers  intend  to  use 
from  two  to  three  times  the  linage 
used  in  the  past.  The  increase 
doesn’t  mean  that  any  company  is 
necessarily  doubling  or  tripling  its 
advertising  appropriation.  Com¬ 
panies  that  haven’t  been  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  doing  very  little,  are  going 
to  advertise  some  more,  and  the 
larger  companies  are  making  con¬ 
siderable  increases. 

The  third  point  is  a  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  The  consumer  is 
going  to  learn  a  lot  more  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  about  home  furnishings  and 
the  part  floor  coverings  play  in 
good  home  decoration. 

We  want  to  give  you  the  tools 
that  will  help  you  to  realize  all 
the  possibilities  in  floor  coverings. 
But  if  a  store  wants  to  gain  the 
full  advantages  of  our  program, 
then  the  store  should  put  its  own 
house  in  order.  Please  understand 
that  these  are  merely  suggestions. 

Departments  should  be  better 
located.  More  study  should  be 
given  to  this.  If  proper  home  en- 
sembling  starts  with  floor  cover¬ 
ing,  then  the  department  should 
be  easily  accessible  to  the  custom¬ 
er. 

In  too  many  stores,  the  floor  cov¬ 
ering  department,  and  other  home 
furnishings  departments,  are  the 
last  ones  on  which  management 
will  spend  anything  for  moderni¬ 
zation.  That  ought  to  be  changed. 

There  should  be  more  displays 
and  better  displays. 

You  need  better-trained  sales¬ 
people— you  will  get  them  through 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  training  program. 

We  need  more  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  We  must  get 
away  from  off-price  promotions— 
and  the  B.  H.  F.  effort  is  probably 
the  answer  to  that. 

The  program  is  yours— we’re 
handing  it  to  you.  When  w’e  get 
your  cooperation,  we’ll  be  glad  to 
cooperate  still  further.  Just  tell 
us  how,  when  and  why. 


THE  CARPET  INSTITUTE'S  SALES  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


W.  H.  Lough. 

President,  Trade-Ways,  Inc. 

F.\CT  No.  1:  This  program  is 
built  to  your  specihcations.  Under 
instructions  from  the  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute,  Trade-Ways  went  out  into  the 
field  to  find  out  what  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross-section  of  executives  and 
salesmen  thought  could  be  done 
to  step  up  the  sales  of  rugs  and 
carpets.  Ninety  p>er  cent  of  the 
people  we  interviewed  were  jjosi- 
tive  that  the  big  need  was  for  a 
l>etter  understanding  by  salesmen 
of  the  art  of  presenting  and  selling 
decorative  values. 

Fact  No.  2:  This  is  a  new  train¬ 
ing  program.  There  has  not  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
been  a  training  program  which 
dealt  specifically  with  the  subject 
of  salesmanship  applied  to  decora¬ 
tive  evaluation.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  training  in  interior  deco¬ 
ration.  It  is  training  in  how  to 
sell  the  colors  and  designs  that 
women  want. 

Fact  No.  3:  This  is  a  broad 
training.  When  you  are  selling 
color  and  design  for  a  room  you 
can’t  separate  one  element  from 
the  others  in  the  room.  For  that 
reason  this  program  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  types  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  It  will  help  to  coordi¬ 
nate  home  furnishings  selling. 

Fact  No.  4:  This  is  practical 
training  that  will  actually  produce 
definite  results  in  your  sales.  It 
has  fresh  ideas  in  it  and  practical 
methods.  We  have  gotten  them 
from  you. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  simple  to  conduct  and  so 
definite  that  it  can  be  carried  on 
without  difficulty  in  any  store 
where  a  few  salespeople  from  all 
types  of  home  furnishings  can  be 
brought  together  into  a  training 
group.  It  can  be  carried  on  by  pro¬ 
fessional  training  directors,  or  by 
the  head  of  a  department,  or  even 
by  an  unusually  good  or  veteran 
salesman. 

The  course  is  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  six  program  units, 
each  consisting  of  a  text  and  a 
phonograph  disc. 

The  six  texts  cover  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects: 

1.  A  discussion  of  the  ways  of 


finding  out  what  is  in  the  custom¬ 
er’s  mind,  what  kind  of  room  she 
has,  what  kind  of  color'^plan  she  is 
considering,  what  the  designs  are 
in  her  room. 

2.  Suggesting  suitable  colors. 

3.  Suggesting  suitable  designs. 

4.  Helping  the  customer  to  de¬ 
cide. 

5.  Closing  the  sale. 

6.  Broadening  the  sale— develoj>- 
ing  it  into  an  ensemble  sale,  or  at 
least  adding  one  or  more  pieces  in 
harmony  with  what  has  been  sold. 

Each  subject  is  treated  first  in 
a  bright,  lively  text.  The  texts  are 
given  out  one  at  a  time.  After  the 
group  has  read  through  a  text, 
then  with  the  aid  of  a  leader’s 
guide  which  will  be  available,  a 
30  minute  discussion  meeting  is 
carried  on. 

For  the  second  half-hour  meet¬ 
ing  the  phonograph  record  forms 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  livest,  most 
interesting  sales  meeting  you  have 
ever  held.  We  have  never  found  a 
device  as  effective  and  helpful.  On 
one  side  of  the  record  is  a  sales  case— 
a  dramatized  presentation  of  a 
typical  sales  interview— usually  a 
fairly  good  one. 

A  voting  sheet  is  then  passed  to 
the  group  on  which  are  a  few  key 
questions  to  help  them  analyze 
w'hether  the  salesman  in  the  case 
they  just  heard  did  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  After  the  decision 
is  approached  in  discussion,  the 
record  is  turned  over  on  the  other 
side  and  in  the  closing  five  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meeting  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  incident  is  played,  plus  a 
demonstration  of  how  it  could 
have  been  carried  on  more  effect¬ 
ively. 

You  can  cover  this  whole  training 
program  in  12  half-hour  meetings. 
You  may  want  to  have  more  meet¬ 
ings;  that  depends  on  the  situation 
in  your  own  store.  But  the  12  hours 
will  carry  the  people  through  this 
training  program.  They  will  get 
out  of  each  one  of  these  six  units 
sp>ecific  methods  that  they  can  use 
in  their  own  selling  the  very  day 
on  which  the  meeting  is  held. 
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Practicality  of  hanging  desk  design  is  assured  by  wall  lamp.  Overhead  spotlights  are  focused  on  the  dining  table. 


A  section  of  the  living  area,  which  can  be  divided 
from  the  dining  space  by  a  transverse  curtain. 

Integration  of  architectural  form  and  furniture  design  is  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  merchandising  program  inaugurated  with  very  favorable 
press  comment  last  month  at  the  Paine  Furniture  Co.  of  Boston.  The 
“Room  for  Modem  Living”  is  a  section  of  the  house  designed  by  Lester 
C.  Tichy  which  won  House  &  Garden’s  National  Architectural  award. 
Mr.  Tichy  designed  the  furniture  to  meet  the  room’s  requirements,  and 
cooperating  manufacturers  executed  furniture,  fabrics  and  accessories, 
achieving  an  unusually  satisfying  unitv  of  line,  color  and  texture.  Seven 
other  stores  will  show  the  furniture  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 


Clapboard  front  on  the  buffet 
eliminates  drawer  pulls. 
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Session  Chairman:  Charles  W.  Dom,  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 


FLAMMABILITY  OF  FABRICS 

Dr.  Fred  Bonnet, 

American  Viscose  Co. 

WHEN  the  California  legislature 
passed  a  bill  last  January  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  flammable  fabrics  it 
created  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  what  goods  could  be  sold  in 
California.  The  bill  read: 

“It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture, 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  cloth,  drapery,  or 
other  fabric  or  material  made  from 
or  containing  any  synthetic  fiber 
which  is  wholly  or  in  part  made 
from  or  contains  any  hazardous  ex¬ 
plosive  or  other  substance  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  so  as  to  make  such 
fabric  or  material  more  highly  in¬ 
flammable  than  cotton  cloth  in  its 
natural  state.” 

The  law  went  further  to  include 
“any  toy,  tool  or  other  article  de¬ 
signed  for  use  or  intended  for  use 
...  in  any  household  or  place  of 
abode,  containing  such  hazardous 
or  highly  inflammable  substance.” 

Making  the  flammability  depend 
upon  a  comparison  with  “cotton  in 
its  natural  state”  left  the  interpre¬ 
tation  as  to  what  fabrics  should  be 
considered  flammable  too’  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  the  law  unen¬ 
forceable.  What  obviously  was 
needed  was  an  accurate  method  of 
testing  how  fast  various  types  of 
fabrics  burn  and  which  should  be 
condemned  as  too  dangerous. 

After  the  original  bill  had 
passed  the  California  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  Congressman  Leroy  Johnson 
of  California  on  March  6  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  in  due 
course  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  American  Association  of 
Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists  had 
a  committee  working  on  flame¬ 
proofing  fabrics,  which  in  due 
course  would  have  taken  up  test 
methods  for  determining  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  flame-proofing  treat¬ 
ments.  Due  to  the  pro|)Osed  na¬ 


tional  legislation  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  obtain  as  quickly 
as  possible  a  suitable  test  method 
for  determining  the  flammability 
of  consumer  textiles.  The  commit¬ 
tee  consisted  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Hager, 
General  Dyestuff  Corp.,  chairman; 
Charles  W.  Dorn,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.; 
Charles  L.  Simon,  Industrial  By- 
Products  &  Research  Corp.;  Cam¬ 
eron  A.  Baker,  U.  S.  Testing  Co.; 
H.  E.  Wilde,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Edward  Young,  Princeton  Knitting 
Mills;  Dr.  F.  Bonnet,  American 
Viscose  Corp. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  simple  apparatus  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  At  the  second  meet¬ 
ing,  corrections  and  improvements 
were  suggested. 

NRDGA’s  Washington  office  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  informal  conference 
between  Congressman  Johnson  and 
members  of  the  committee  in  order 
to  make  clear  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  flammability  of  fabrics  was 
not  a  simple  matter;  that  any  legis¬ 
lation  must  be  implemented  by  an 
accepted  standard  test  method  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  fabric,  and  that  the 
test  should  not  be  based,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  original  California 
law,  on  a  comparison  with  “cotton 
in  its  original  state.” 

It  was  clear  that  flammability  of 
a  fabric  was  not  necessarily  due  to 
the  kind  of  cellulosic  fibers,  wheth¬ 
er  cotton,  linen,  ramie,  regenerated 
cellulose  type  of  rayon,  etc.,  from 
which  the  fabric  was  made,  but  de- 
p>ended  upon  the  construction  of 
the  fabric  and  particularly  on 
whether  the  fine  fibers  were 
brushed  out  or  in  the  form  of  a 
long  pile.  In  other  words,  when 
such  cellulosic  fibers  are  in  a  finely 
divided  state  for  the  ready  access 
of  air  they  are  quite  flammable, 
whereas  these  same  fibers  twisted 
together  into  a  thread  and  then 
woven  into  a  compact  piece  of  cloth 
with  few  or  no  fine  fibers  protrud¬ 
ing  from  the  surface,  are  not  flam¬ 
mable. 

Flammability  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  use  of  a  flammable  finish, 
like  pyroxylin,  to  glaze  the  surface 
and  so  make  a  cotton  or  rayon  fab¬ 


ric  more  easily  cleanable.  Or 
again,  netting,  marquisette,  gauze, 
etc.,  materials  which  of  themselves 
burn  quite  readily  because  of  the 
ready  access  of  air,  are  rendered  still 
more  flammable  when  treated  with 
pyroxylin  as  a  stiffening  agent 
which  does  not  wash  out. 

After  several  amendments  the 
California  bill  was  still  quite  in¬ 
adequate  in  that  it  specifically  re¬ 
ferred  to  synthetic  fibers  and  left 
any  fire  hazard  of  garments  and 
materials  made  from  cotton  and 
other  natural  fibers  quite  beyond 
the  law’s  application.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  federal  law  would 
doubtless  be  modeled  after  this 
California  law,  it  seemed  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  matter  be  explained 
to  the  California  assembly. 

A  public  hearing  before  the 
California  Senate  Committee  was 
held  in  May.  Incidentally,  the 
demonstration  clearly  showed  that 
cotton  fibers  in  the  same  fabric 
construction  and  under  the  same 
condition  as  to  atmospheric  hu¬ 
midity  actually  burned  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  did  viscose  type  rayon. 

The  point  was  also  brought  out 
that  certain  truly  synthetic  fibers 
like  nylon,  Vinyon,  Saran,  even  in 
a  finely  divided  state,  do  not  burn, 
in  fact  do  not  even  support  com¬ 
bustion. 

The  demonstration  seemed  so 
convincing  to  the  legislators  that 
the  bill  with  amendments  includ¬ 
ing  fabrics  made  of  natural  as  well 
as  “synthetic”  fibers  was  approved 
and  subsequently  signed  by  the 
governor  into  law. 

The  test  apparatus  which  would 
definitely  measure  the  rate  of  burn¬ 
ing  of  fabrics  has  now  been  de¬ 
vised  by  the  A.  A.  T.  C.  C.  sub¬ 
committee.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
determining  the  flash  point  of 
kerosene  or  coal  oil  and  deciding 
which  oil  is  to  be  considered  a  safe 
oil  for  use  in  lamps,  so  too  in  the 
case  of  fabric  flammability  it  will 
be  necessary  to  decide  what  the 
minimum  rate  of  burning  should 
be  above  which  fabrics  would  be 
considered  safe  and  below  which 
unsafe  for  use  in  garments  or  for 
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other  purposes.  The  immediate 
concern  is  in  connection  with  gen¬ 
eral  apparel,  such  as  underwear, 
outerwear,  dressing  gowns,  bath¬ 
robes,  bridal  veils,  aprons,  etc. 

The  whole  matter  is  arousing 
considerable  interest  at  present. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  pending 
legislation  and  in  part  to  the  heavy 
damage  suits  which  have  recently 
been  brought  against  department 
stores  which  sold  garments  that 
caused  serious  injury  to  the  wear¬ 
ers.  One  case  has  been  carried  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
declined  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal 
with  reference  to  a  cotton  chenille 
dressing  gown  which  took  fire  and 
injured  the  wearer.  The  court  held 
that  “there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  goods  shall  be  reasonably 
fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  sold,”  and  should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  an  undue  fire  hazard. 

SAFETY  MERCHANDISING 

Thomas  Fansler, 

Director,  Home  Division, 

National  Safety  Council 

TO  THE  retailer  who  asks,  “What 
does  this  safety  stuff  mean  to  me?”, 
I  can  say  that  eventually  it  may 
mean  your  business.  America  is 
rapidly  becoming  safety  conscious. 
We  cannot  afford  the  human  waste 
of  100,000  accidental  deaths  and 
the  billions  of  dollars  economic 
loss  each  year.  Retailers  every¬ 
where  bear  their  full  share— and 
often  bear  more  than  their  share— 
of  this  economic  loss.  The  eco¬ 
nomics  of  accident  prevention  are 
reflected  in  high  insurance  premi¬ 
ums,  in  loss  of  customer  good  will, 
in  damage  suits,  and  in  direct  pro¬ 
duction  losses. 

One-half  of  all  the  annual  toll 
of  nine  million  accidental  injuries 
and  a  third  of  all  the  100,000  acci¬ 
dental  deaths  occur  in  and  around 
the  home.  What  are  some  of  the 
merchandise  hazards  that  cause  ac¬ 
cidents  around  the  home? 

I  shall  speak  only  of  those  types 
where  the  hazard  seems  greatest 
and  where  the  special  interests  of 
the  retailer  may  be  involved. 

Electricity  is  a  marvelous  ser¬ 
vant  of  man,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
even  a  110  volt  household  electri¬ 
cal  current  can  shock,  burn,  or 


even  kill  a  human  being.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  stock  and  sell  large 
quantities  of  electrical  goods  and 
appliances:  lamps,  toasters,  fans, 
mixers,  radios,  razors,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines,  refrig¬ 
erators,  etc.,  etc.  Most  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  manufactured  by  reput¬ 
able  companies.  They  are  well 
made  of  standard  materials,  and 
the  consumer  is  protected  by  care¬ 
ful  design  and  construction  against 
exposure  to  an  electrical  “leak”. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
many  fly-by-night  manufacturers' of 
cheap,  inferior,  and  positively  dan¬ 
gerous  electrical  appliances. 

Much  of  the  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  around  the  home  is  used  in 
kitchen,  laundry  and  bathroom, 
where  the  peculiar  dangers  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  increased  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  water,  wet  floors,  wet 
hands,  etc.  Special  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  “ground¬ 
ing”  of  washing  machines  and 
other  appliances  that  may  be  used 
near  water  or  wet  floors. 

Modern  industry  has  protected 
itself  against  the  hazards  of  using 
portable  electrical  tools  by  install¬ 
ing  the  so-called  “three-wire”  sys¬ 
tem  of  electrical  installation,  in 
which  a  portable  tool  is  automati¬ 
cally  grounded  as  soon  as  it  is 
plugged  in.  We  are  a  long,  long 
way  from  getting  this  typ>e  of  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  home,  for  the  cost 
is  approximately  half  again  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  two-wire 
system.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
the  three-wire  system  is  a  coming 
thing,  and  sometime  in  the  future 
that  typ)e  of  installation  for  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  will  be  found  in 
most  building  codes.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  if  the  present  tendency  con¬ 
tinues  toward  fixing  resp>onsibili- 
ty  upon  the  retailer,  I  suspect  that 
in  some  instances  the  retailer  or 
manufacturer  will  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  electrical  injuries  or 
deaths  in  the  home. 

With  gas  equipment  and  appli¬ 
ances,  the  home  owner  is  dealing 
directly  with  fire.  Manufacturers 
of  gas  equipment  and  appliances 
have  develop>ed  a  set  of  standards 
to  protect  the  user  against  defec¬ 
tive  equipment.  But  again  as  in 
the  electrical  industry  not  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  able  or  willing  to 
try  to  meet  the  standards  set  by 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


THE  IMPLIED  WARRANTY 

Sylvan  Gotshal 

Weil,  Gotshal  «!r  Manges 

IHE  LIABILHY  of  a  retailer 
based  on  negligence  has  usually  in¬ 
volved  articles  which  were  not 
necessarily  inherently  dangerous, 
but  contained  defects  which  were 
discoverable  upon  reasonable  in¬ 
spection. 

The  seller  of  merchandise  is  or¬ 
dinarily  under  a  duty  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  in  the  inspection 
of  the  goods  prior  to  sale.  If  such 
inspection  is  not  made,  or  is  per¬ 
formed  carelessly,  the  retailer  must 
pay  for  any  damages  arising  as  a 
result. 

The  following  typical  situations 
resulted  in  liability  of  the  retailer: 

A  baby’s  shoe  whose  wrinkled 
inner  lining  caused  the  blistering 
and  infection  of  the  foot. 

A  shoe  containing  a  protruding 
nail  which  injured  the  customer 
while  trying  it  on  at  the  retailer’s 
place  of  business. 

A  needle  concealed  in  the  seam 
of  a  flannel  wrapper. 

A  fur  piece  containing  a  dye 
which,  when  rubbed  against  pur¬ 
chaser’s  neck,  resulted  in  a  severe 
dermatitis. 

A  folding  bed  which  was  im¬ 
properly  put  together  by  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

A  cartridge  which  exploded  in 
the  chamber  of  a  gun.  The  cart¬ 
ridge  was  a  different  type  than  the 
one  asked  for. 

The  following  are  some  sample 
cases  where  recovery  was  denied: 

Soap  in  which  a  needle  was  im¬ 
bedded.  The  retailer  was  not  cog¬ 
nizant  of  it  and  could  not  have 
ascertained  it  in  the  exercise  of  rea¬ 
sonable  care. 

A  furrier’s  knife  which  was  left 
in  the  lining  of  a  coat.  The  coat 
was  carefully  inspjected  by  the  deal¬ 
er,  but  the  knife  was  not  discov¬ 
ered. 

A  can  which  exploded  when  the 
top  was  removed.  This  was  held 
to  be  due  to  some  latent  unsus¬ 
pected  cause  and  not  discoverable 
by  the  dealer  in  a  normal  careful 
inspection. 

A  warranty  is  an  express  or  im¬ 
plied  statement  relating  to  the  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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THE 


Session  Chairman: 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Vice-President, 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh 


THE  PEOPLE  ARE  THE  CHALLENGE 

James  Linen 

Publisher  of  Time 

DURING  THE  next  12  nionihs 
we  are  presented  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  a  lot  more  copies  and 
a  lot  more  subscriptions  to  Time 
magazine  than  ever  betore.  This 
opportunity  exists  because  there 
are  a  lot  more  of  the  kind  of 
people  in  this  country  who  can 
afford  Time  and  have  the  educa¬ 
tion  to  get  their  money’s  worth  out 
of  Time  than  ever  lx.‘fore. 

This  situation  offers  a  stirring 
challenge  not  only  to  Time  but  to 
every  retail  store.  For  the  market 
we  are  after  is  a  market  of  first 
and  vital  importance  to  you. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  market  of 
educated  people.  .Secondly,  it  is  a 
market  of  people  described  by 
Economist  Lewis  Gorey  of  Antioch 
College  as  “the  new  middle  class 
in  the  U.  S.  population  whose  chief 
members  are  managers,  salaried 
professionals  and  technicians.” 

The  amazingly  large  number  of 
families  in  this  market  is  the  big¬ 
gest  discovery  we  have  made  in  the 
research  we  have  been  doing  on 
this  subject.  Until  recently  very 
few  of  us  realized  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  who 
were  qualified  to  become  readers  of 
Time.  .And  I  can’t  help  wondering 
if  all  of  you  realize  how  very  many 
of  these  people  there  are  in  every 
city  big  enough  to  support  a  gcxxl 
department  store. 

Probably  the  greatest  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  U.  S. 
market  since  1900  (the  greatest 
change,  that  is,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  war  or  politics)  is  the 
change  in  the  proportion  of  our 
population  which  can  be  called 
“formally  educated.” 

In  1900,  for  example,  there  were 
about  400,000  college  graduates— 
men  and  women— in  all  of  the 
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United  States.  There  were  less 
tliun  1,200,000  persons  who  held  a 
1  igh  sch<x)l  diploma. 

Today,  more  than  four  million 
persons  have  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege-ten  times  as  many  as  in  1900. 
•And  the  number  of  living  high 
sc1kk)1  graduates  has  zoomed  to 
more  than"  24  million— twenty  times 
the  total  of  45  years  ago. 

But  even  more  startling  than  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  education  in  1900  and' 1945  is 
the  (i< < eleration  at  which  .Ameri- 
(ans  are  climbing  into  the  upper 
levels  of  schooling. 

Of  the  24  million  persons  today 
who  have  graduated  from  high 
sdiools,  just  about  half— or  12  mil¬ 
lions— have  gone  down  the  com¬ 
mencement  line  in  the  15  years  pre¬ 
ceding  this  report. 

•And  of  the  four  million  men 
and  women  college  graduates,  more 
than  two  million  have  received 
tbeir  degrees  in  the  same  15  years 
since  1930! 

In  half  a  generation,  then. 
.America  has  doubled  the  number 
of  its  formally  ♦-fucated  people— 
and  school  enrolimenis  are  still  in¬ 
creasing. 

It  is  imptortant  to  note  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  college-and- 
high-school-trained  people  are  in 
the  peak-buying  ages  from  a  de¬ 
partment  store  point  of  view. 

.And  it  is  also  important  to  real¬ 
ize  that  this  dramatic  trend  applies 
to  women  as  well  as  men.  The 
trend  is  so  marked  that  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  through  1955,  some  Com¬ 
mencement  Day  in  that  year  will 
see  as  many  women  as  men  gradu¬ 
ating  from  U.  S.  colleges.  It  all 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
selling  to  greater  numbers  of  for¬ 
mally  educated  women. 

Besides  the  normal  increase  in 
numbers  of  higher-educated  U.  S. 


men  and  women,  within  the  next 
decade  there  will  be  still  another 
factor  affecting  the  number  of 
people  attending  college.  Dean 
Earl  McGrath,  of  Buffalo  Univer¬ 
sity,  estimates  that  in  the  enlisted 
ranks,  in  the  armed  forces,  there 
were  5,000,000  men  and  150,000 
women  with  proper  educational 
background  to  enable  them  to  at¬ 
tend  or  continue  college. 

Many  of  these  veterans  would 
never  have  been  in  a  position  to 
attend  college  under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  the  G1  Bill  of 
Rights  offers  the  equivalent  of  the 
best  scholarships  of  prewar  years. 

.And  so  1  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  in  city  after  city  all  across  the 
United  .States  there  is  a  great  and 
numerous  market  of  educated  peo¬ 
ple  .  .  .  who  are  your  most  respon¬ 
sive  market  (and  ours) .  And  this 
market  is  grow'ing  larger  all  the 
time. 

But,  aside  from  their  numbers, 
why  are  these  educated  people  so 
desirable  as  department  store  cus¬ 
tomers? 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
dollars  which  support  your  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  all  alike.  There  are 
timid  dollars,  foolhardy  dollars, 
denim  dollars,  and  white-collar 
dollars.  There  are  ’teen-age  and  old- 
age  dollars.  But  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  most  desirable  dol¬ 
lars  of  all-in  good  times  and  bad- 
are  the  Educated  Dollars,  the  dol¬ 
lars  spent  by  intelligent,  educated, 
well  informed  Americans. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Educated 
Dollar  looks  further  than  the  price 
tag.  It  looks  for  value;  it  knows 
that  ‘‘cheap”  is  not  a  synonym  for 
‘‘bargain.”  The  Educated  Dollar 
doesn’t  confuse  fashion  with  fad— 
doesn’t  judge  quality  by  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Educated  Dollar  respects 
the  name  of  the  merchant,  looks 
for  the  mark  of  the  manufacturer. 
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(iucsts  at  the  Life  Magazine  party  for  convention-goers:  Around  the  table,  Clay  Myers,  of  John  C.  Myers,  Albany, 
A'.  I'.;  E.  H.  Scull;  Irving  L.  Wilson,  of  Jacob  Reed’s  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Leon  Sherhum;  John  Leonard,  of  D.  W. 
Adams  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine;  Herbert  Moon,  of  Pield-Schlick,  St.  Paul:  Edward  N.  Allen,  Sage-Alien,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  George  Connolly,  Syndicate  Trading  Alliance.  In  the  inset:  C.  L.  Micholson  of  Setvsday;  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  William  Atlas,  of  Atlas  Fashions,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


And  perhaps  iiiosi  iiii|Jortaiu,  STORE  MANAGER  IN  SALES  PROMOTION 

the  Educated  Dollar  has  laith  in 

the  economy;  it  does  not  panic  Howard  E.  Lovett,  tlise  Division  or  inanulacturer  can 

easily— it  not  over-leartul  in  times  Store  Manager,  or  has  come  through  with  the  mer- 

of  recession.  The  Educated  Dollar  Saks-34th,  Neiv  York  diandise;  and  even  then  that  suffi- 

is  dependable  and  appreciative  and  cient  time  is  allowed  tor  the  vari- 

loyal.  It  is  the  backbone  of  your  VOU  ASKED  me  about  the  rela-  order  filling,  wrapping  and 

business.  tionships  of  the  Sales  Promotion  other  delivery  functions  to  proper- 

You  could  almost  call  these  Division  to  the  Store  Manager’s  jy  operate.  We  would  like  to  have 
owners  of  the  Educated  Dollar  Division,  and  how  these  relation-  a  j-uig  that  no  merchandise  is  ad- 
your  “Barometer  Market.’’  They  ships  may  be  improved  to  the  ulti-  vertised  unless  actually  in  the  store, 
tell  you  how  you  are  doing.  Their  mate  end  of  more  successful  selling.  Don’t  ask  for  departments  to  be 
continued  patronage,  or  conspicu-  Well,  you  asked  for  it— so  here  created  over  night,  just  for  the  pur- 
ous  absence  from  your  store,  is  a  it  is!  pose  of  competition,  unless  they  are 

pretty  good  indication  of  whether  Don’t  advertise  imjwssible  or  reallv  warranted, 
you  are  on  the  way  up  or  down  in  impractical  services.  Do  realize  that  improperly  pre- 

the  esteem  of  your  city.  They  are  consult  or  plan  with  all  other  pared  plans  are  often  the  cause  of 

the  people  to  watch  and  cater  to—  divisions  on  delivery  schedules,  ju  ^vill  and  bad  reputations.  Just 
for  they  are  the  people  whose  pat-  promise  dates,  and  other  services  so  because  the  competitor  has  a  care- 
ronage  tends  to  bring  the  rest  of  they  can  be  properly  organized  and  fully  organized  and  executed  new 
your  community  to  your  store.  rendered.  dog  collar  department  is  no  reason 

And  now  one  more  point  about  Don’t  plan  large  events  anti  why  everyone  should  break  their 
the  Educated  Dollar  and  the  kind  keep  them  secret  until  the  ad  necks  organizing  one. 
of  people  who  spend  it.  I  don’t  breaks.  Don’t  sneak  qualifying  facts  or 

want  to  labor  this  point— because  Do  give  the  Personnel  and  Op-  points  into  the  ads  in  small  type, 

it  should  be  pretty  obvious  that  erating  Divisions  an  opportunity  Do  give  the  customer  all  the 

people  who  have  higher  educa-  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  extra  ac-  facts— without  having  to  hunt  for 
tions,  by  and  large,  have  higher  in-  tivities  or  expected  response.  Good  them.  We  will  have  less  com- 
comes.  This  can  be  proved  easily  personnel  is  hard  to  get  and  we  plaints  and  adjustments  if  you  will 
enough.  For  example:  can’t  pull  them  out  of  thin  air.  do  this. 

The  median  income  of  college  Don’t  promise  deliveries  within  Don’t  make  double  meaning 
graduate  families  in  1939  was  limited  times  just  because  the  Mer-  statements,  or  inferences  that  can 
S3200.  This  figure  we  obtained  in  chandise  Division  said  so.  The  be  misrepresentations  because  of 
a  study  of  the  graduate  bloc  made  mortality  would  be  tremendous  if  "wishful  thinking.’’ 

that  year— and  it  compares  very  broken  promises  were  bullets.  Do  give  the  Adjustment  and 

(Continued  on  page  90)  Do  be  certain  that  the  Merchan-  Service  Divisions  the  assurance  that 
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the  advertising  is  absolutely  truth¬ 
ful  and  can  be  relied  upon  as 
stated. 

Don’t  wait  until  the  last  moment 
to  ask  for  aid  in  window  trimming 
or  other  decorating  jobs. 

Do  give  the  Maintenance  Divi¬ 
sion  a  fair  chance  to  plan  their  own 
work,  and  not  have  to  do  rush  jobs 
just  because  they  were  not  notified. 

Don’t  believe  and  practice  that 
bunk  that  the  best  advertising  is 
written  under  pressure  at  the  last 
moment. 

Do  get  your  final  proofs  around 
in  plenty  of  time  for  the  other  di¬ 
visions  to  know  what  is  advertised. 
Last  minute  changes  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Don’t  oversell  or  over-advertise. 

Do  state  that  quantities  are  limi¬ 
ted,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  over¬ 
selling. 

Don’t  stick  signs,  fixtures,  etc. 
up  in  such  manner  as  to  mar  and 
damage  fixtures. 

Do  realize  that  the  war  is  over, 
and  those  machine  guns  and  atom¬ 
ic  bombs  you  use  for  fastening  up 
signs  and  fixtures  have  their  place 
—but  not  on  fine  fixtures. 

Don’t  treat  us  like  a  newspaper 
dead  line. 

Do  realize  that  some  times  we 
will  just  not  be  able  to  pull  your 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

'Don’t  try  to  cut  down  your  bud¬ 
get  costs  by  chiselling  on  others’ 


Wells  Re-elected  Sales 

Alan  A.  Wells,  Kaufman  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  Newly 
elected  vice-chairmen  are  E. 
Davis  McCutcheon,  D.  H. 
Holmes  Co.,  New  Orleans,  and 
J.  Roger  Fisher,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  John  Pearl, 
Hearn  Department  Stores,  New 
York,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
period  of  three  years:  William 
Atlas,  .\tlas  Fashions,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio;  Robert  Dundas, 
Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Hou¬ 
ston,  Texas;  j.  M.  Ellis,  G.  C. 


help,  materials,  etc. 

Do  make  your  own  budgets  and 
live  up  to  them.  “If  it’s  good 
enough  to  do,  it’s  good  enough  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.’’ 

Don’t  make  last  minute  changes 
in  the  ads  without  letting  everyone 
know  the  change. 

Do  be  sure  you  send  final  proofs 
to  all  service  departments,  especi¬ 
ally  Mail  and  Phone  Order  and 
Personnel. 

Don’t  expect  to  paint  permanent 
fixtures  and  walls  so  often  that  the 
paint  is  on  in  great  layers. 

Do  use  temporary  and  removable 
displays  when  frequent  changes  are 
advisable. 

Don’t  subscribe  to  the  “Beat 
Yesterday’’  phobia  too  literally. 

Do  plan  events  with  regard  to 
merchandise  and  operating  con¬ 
ditions  and  not  blindly  try  to  beat 
a  day  for  which  there  is  no  logical 
repetition,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  increases  operating  expenses 
out  of  all  proportions  to  the  re¬ 
turn. 

Don’t  leave  facts  that  the  sales 
force  should  know,  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Do  keep  the  Personnel  and 
Training  Departments  informed  of 
new  ideas  and  style  trends  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  properly  train  the 
personnel. 

Don’t  write  classified  ads  so  that 
their  appeal  is  to  morons. 


( 

< 

< 

Promotion  Chairman  \ 

> 

Murphy  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  | 
Carl  V.  Haecker,  W.  T.  Grant  j 
Co.,  New  York;  Richard  H.  ? 
Olm,  S.  S.  Sencenbaugh*’  Co.,  1 
Aurora,  Ill.;  Joseph  L.  Purcell,  | 
Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-  5 
Barre,  Pa.;  Lawrence  Sizer,  Mar-  j 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  | 
Julian  Trivers,  Wm.  Hengerer  | 
Co.,  Buffalo.  I 

Olin  Stansbury  of  Stix,  Baer  j 
&  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  ap-  j 
pointed  to  the  Board  for  one  ^ 
year  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  ; 
of  Frank  King.  In  addition  to  j 
the  officers,  Mr.  Atlas  and  Mr.  ) 
Ellis  were  appointed  to  the  Ex-  | 

ecutive  Board  of  the  Division.  } 

< 

\ 


Do  sell  the  employment  possi¬ 
bilities  the  same  as  you  would  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Don’t  forget  that  advertising 
brings  the  customer  in— but  they 
in  most  instances  still  have  to  be 
sold. 

Do  give  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  “Suggestion  Selling’’  ideas 
that  they  can  incorporate  into 
their  training  programs. 

Don’t  allow  the  artistic  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  commercial  needs. 

Do  give  us  clear,  readable,  di¬ 
rectional  and  merchandise  signs 
that  help  the  customer  find  the 
merchandise. 

Don’t  rely  on  verbal  communica¬ 
tions  and  notices. 

Do  exercise  your  talents  and 
send  us  written  plans,  information 
and  requisitions. 

Don’t  build  your  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  out  of  step 
with  the  store  policy  or  ideal. 

Do  determine  the  policy  and 
future  of  your  store  and  then  get 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  operat¬ 
ing  and  other  divisions,  to  work 
together  toward  that  goal.  It  <;an 
only  be  attained  if  all  divisions 
work  together. 

Don’t  think  too  unkindly  of  us 
for  these  well-intended  remarks. 

Do  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
all  your  fine  accomplishments  and 
our  assurance  that  we  always  want 
to  cooperate  with  you  100  per  cent. 
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the  merchandise  manager 

IN  SALES  PROMOTION 


Joseph  Dye, 

General  Merchandise  Manager, 
IVolf  &  Dessttuer,  Fort  IVayne,  Ind. 


-•1/  the  Life  Magazine  party:  Herbert  Moon,  of  Field-Schlick,  St.  Paul;  F.  R. 
Bush,  of  Bush  &  Buhl,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  George  Connolly  and  Rcdph  C, 
Gensel,  of  Syndicate  Trading  Alliance;  and  Henry  M.  Shartenberg,  of  Short- 
enberg's.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  MERCHANT 
IN  SALES  PROMOTION 

Ira  K.  Young, 

General  Manager, 

Crews-Beggs  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

I'HE  JOB  ot  sales  promotion  is 
to  make  everything  about  a  store  so 
attractive  that  customers  will  de¬ 
light  in  shopping  there.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  of  today  combines 
with  the  job  of  merchandising  the 
fostering  of  the  friendliest,  quick¬ 
est,  most  convenient  and  most  hos¬ 
pitable  attitude  possible.  He  knows 
that  these  things  come  from  the  top. 

Obviously,  the  store  owner  today 
cannot  do  what  A.  T.  Stewart  did— 
meet  every  customer  in  the  store. 
He  must  delegate  authority  to  nu¬ 
merous  executives,  one  of  whom  is 
usually  a  sales  promotion  manager. 

One  of  the  sales  promotion  man’s 
jobs  is  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  an  opportunity  to  increase  sales. 
He  knows  that  a  successful  sale 
must  be  planned  with  the  buyer— 
often  months  ahead— to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Often  he  must  work  with  the 
buyer  at  the  time  of  purchase,  even 
encouraging  him  to  buy  more  than 
he  otherwise  would.  Many  promo¬ 
tions  fail  because  of  inadequate 
stock  to  back  up  the  advertising. 

The  big  job  of  sales  promotion 
is  to  bring  people  into  your  store. 
Have  you  checked  to  see  whether 
your  store  has  a  friendly  attitude? 
Do  you  know  what  your  clerks  are 
saying  to  your  customers?  Is  the 
attitude  of  the  delivery  man  build¬ 
ing  customers?  Does  the  store  itself 
have  a  pleasant  atmosphere?  Is 
your  telephone  service  bringing 
business  to  the  store  or  vice  versa? 

Are  your  windows  as  good  as 
they  should  be  and  do  they  really 
tell  the  story  of  just  how  good  your 
store  is  on  the  inside?  Make  a  tour 
of  your  store,  just  to  see  how  it 
stacks  up. 

And  go  over  the  personnel  list, 
one  at  a  time,  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  and  check  up  to 
see  if  your  employees  are  helping 
to  promote  sales  in  your  store. 

Buyers,  store  owners,  advertising 
men  and  women,  top  personnel  in 
every  line,  have  a  sales  promotion 
job  to  do.  For  sales  promotion  is 
a  combination  of  all  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  store’s  personality.  ' 
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THE  SALES  PtOMOTION 
MANAGER'S  FUNCTION 

Lawrence  B.  Sizer, 

Sales  Promotion  Director, 
Marshall  Field  dr  Co. 

FOR  FIVE  years  1  have  been  a 
participant  in  a  project  designed 
to  test  the  wisdom  of  making  sales 
promotion  an  integral  part  of  top 
management,  rather  than  a  minor 
adjunct  to  the  merthandising  pro¬ 
cess. 

Essence  of  this  experiment  is  the 
simple  proposition  that  if  the  per¬ 
son  responsible  for  sales  promo¬ 
tion  shares  in  every  phase  of  Ihe 
business  on  the  policy-making  lev.el, 
then  the  resulting  sales  pronimion 
efforts  will  more  faithfully  relfett 
those  policies. 

For  example:  If  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  understands  the  na¬ 
ture  and  pattern  of  the  store’s  total 
obligations,  and  knows  each  step 
in  the  formation  of  its  buying  and 


commitment  policies,  then  he  has 
an  incalculable  advantage  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  efforts.  He  doesn’t  get  the 
story  piecemeal  and  secondhand. 
He  knows  first  hand  where  to  apply 
the  heat.  If  he  knows  his  end  of 
the  business,  he  cati  then  proceed 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  to  build 
selling  plans  into  the  heart  of  the 
operation. 

Again,  if  he  is  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  sales,  expense  and  net 
profit  picture  for  the  store,  there 
will  be  small  room  for  argument 
between  him  and  the  controller. 
If  he  shares  with  the  personnel 
head  the  headaches  of  rising  pay¬ 
rolls;  with  operating  heads  the 
problems  of  increased  costs,  he  has 
small  inclination  to  increase  his 
own  costs  for  any  reason  less  than 


vital. 

11,  finally,  he  has  to  accept  the 
full  responsibility  for  his  share  of 
the  business  expense  against  sales 
—and  has  to  accept  that  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
complete  operating,  sales  and  profit 
picture— then  he’s  going  to  be  just 
plain  certain  that  what  he’s  doing 
is  sound  atid  pays  its  way.  His 
budget  will  automatically  reflect 
liis  knowledge. 

In  a  word,  if  the  sales  promotion 
manager  shares  fully  in  the  total 
problems  of  the  business,  he  can  set 
his  own  requirements  in  the  light 
of  the  overall  picture.  If  Ite  is  able 
and  responsible,  he  will  tlo  a  better 
job  than  he  otherwise  could. 

Now  it  will  be  argued  that  the 
orthodox  method  of  giving  a  limit¬ 
ed  portion  of  the  store  picture  to 
the  man  responsiltle  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  will  achieve  the  same  end. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  the 
methoil  of  full  responsibility  is 
bet  tel  for  two  reasons: 


(1)  .\ny  man  in  a  position  that 
bears  intimately  on  policy  and 
policy  interpretation  does  a  better 
job  if  he  knows,  first  hand,  the 
complete  purpose  and  content  of 
that  policy. 

(2)  Because  the  main  difference 
between  a  department  store  and  a 
warehouse  full  of  goods  is  selling 
techniques,  the  selling  viewpoint 
ought  to  tincture— or  at  least  be 
ably  set  forth  in  connection  with— 
every  major  policy  decision.  No 
one  will  pretend,  of  course,  that  a 
sales  promotion  department  has 
any  corner  on  selling  knowledge, 
or  that  it  even  supplies  more  than 
a  share  of  the  whole  selling  effori. 
But  that  isn’t  the  main  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  available  sell¬ 
ing  tools  of  a  highly  technical  na¬ 
ture  in  today’s  merchandising  world 


arc  so  great  in  number  and  so  com¬ 
plicated  of  execution  that  able 
specialists  need  to  be  regularly  on 
hand  to  utilize  them  efficiently. 

'Fechnical  selling  problems  in 
this  postwar  world  are  incompar¬ 
ably  more  complicated  than  ever 
before.  They  will  become  mure 
complicated— not  less.  Very  short¬ 
ly  metropolitan  newspapers  will 
offer  full  color  in  faithful  shade 
and  good  register.  Think  what 
that  will  do  to  production  skill  and 
space  budgets.  Television  will  be¬ 
come  a  major  factor  for  stores  in 
metropolitan  markets.  The  com¬ 
pounded  benefits  of  central  office 
control,  talent  and  resources  in 
sales  promotion  will  wield  more 
and  more  weight  in  chain  store 
competition.  Standards  for  all 
department  store  promotion  will 
be  higher— not  lower— as  time  goes 
on. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  whether 
general  managers  or  merchandise 
managers  have  the  brains  to  solve 
promotion  problems:  they  do 
liave.  The  ])oint  is  that  sales  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  full  time  assignment, 
requiring  the  total  effort  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  major  organizational 
stature  and  responsibility. 

Sales  promotion  can  no  longer 
safely  be  left  to  a  staff  skilled  only 
in  art  and  copy  production,  a  staff 
whose  only  contact  with  top  poli¬ 
cy  is  through  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager— by  way  of  a  merchandise 
manager  whose  calendar  is  already 
filled  to  overflowing. 

Sales  promotion  from  now  on 
ought  to  pull  its  own  weight  by 
means  of  contributions  to  top 
management  thinking.  It  ought  to 
make  certain  that  the  promotional 
viewpoint  is  considered  before  any 
policy  is  finally  set,  and  that  once 
set,  policy  will  be  accurately  and 
ably  reflected  through  every  chan¬ 
nel  of  modern  sales  promotion. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  from  two  to  five  cents  out 
of  every  sales  dollar  can  otherwise 
be  ably  and  efficiently  controlled 
in  this  day  of  shrinking  margins 
and  rising  business  costs. 

We  ourselves  have  spent  five 
years— as  well  as  some  blood,  sweat 
and  tears— in  proving  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  such  is  the  case. 
I  earnestly  recommend  a  similar 
study  to  every  store  determined  to 
weather  the  storms  of  coming  years. 


Guests  at  the  Life  Magazine  party  for  MRDGA  members:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
J.  Smith  of  Elder  &  Johnston,  Dayton;  .Arthur  Pavitte  of  Robertson's,  South 
Bend;  Margaret  Crowther,  Life's  department  store  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger;  and  Fred  C.  Morgan  ancl  Leon  Mandel  of  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago. 
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THE  CONTROLLER  IN  SALES  PROMOTION 

T.  C.  Sperry, 

Controller, 

Lamson  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


A  RE\'1E\V  ot  Har\;ud  Bureau 
statistics  lor  the  year  1944  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1937  develops 
the  lollowing  lacts:  During  this 
pericxl,  transactions  increased  25 
per  cent,  whereas  total  sales  in¬ 
creased  78  per  cent.  This  means 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  business  has  been  due  to 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  aver¬ 
age  sale.  Expense  percentages  have 
dropped  from  36  per  cent  in  1937 
to  28  per  cent  in  1944.  Careful  an¬ 
alysis  will  disclose  that  much  of 
this  improvement  is  due  to  war¬ 
time  dropping  of  services,  many  of 
which  will  now  again  be  added  to 
store  expenses,  and  a  very  unusual 
increase  in  the  average  sale.  Actual 
dollar  expense  shows  an  increase 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
transactions.  The  base  rates  on 
payrolls  alone  have  increased  as 
much  as  30  to  40  per  cent.  These 
rates  very  likely  will  never  return 
to  their  former  level,  so  we  are  faced 
with  higher  and  increasing  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  If  prices  should  drop, 
thereby  lowering  the  average  sale, 
even  though  we  will  be  selling  as 
many  transactions,  we  will  have  a 
difficult  operating  problem. 

Sales  promotion  expense  dropped 
from  3.95  per  cent  of  sales  in  1937 
to  2.05  per  cent  in  1944.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  alone  had 

dropped  from  3.45  per  cent  to  sales 
in  1937  to  1.75  per  cent  in  1944. 
What  will  happen  when  news¬ 
paper  space  is  again  plentiful?  I 

believe  controllers  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  managers  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  make-up  of  present  sales 
increases.  It  shouldn’t  require  any 
more  space  to  publicize  an  $8.95 
item  than  it  did  when  the  item 
sold  for  $5.95.  In  reality,  news¬ 
paper  space  should  be  allowed  to 
increase  only  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  different  items  carried, 
but  at  least  not  any  more  than  the 
increase  in  transactions. 

Charge  accounts  in  1937  repre¬ 
sented  64.4  per  cent  of  total  sales, 
whereas  in  1944  charges  were  only 
49.2  f>er  cent  of  sales.  This  was  due 
partially  to  Regulation  W  restric¬ 
tions  but  much  more  of  it  was  be¬ 
cause  people  had  money.  I  believe 


that  much  can  l)e  done  from  a  pro¬ 
motion  angle  to  make  the  best  of 
these  customers  into  new  charge 
customers.  There  should  be  a  new 
business  division  in  every  credit 
department  responsible  to  the 
credit  manager.  The  director  of 
this  division  should  be  the  contact 
between  the  credit  department  and 
the  sales  promotion  division.  The 
new  business  division  should  make 
sure  that  mailing  lists  are  correct, 
that  inactive  accounts  are  ap¬ 
proached,  that  new  accounts  are 
opened,  that  collection  letters  and 
(ither  credit  department  corre¬ 
spondence  are  couched  in  selling 
terms.  In  short,  this  division 
should  promote  any  activity  or  de- 
\ice  that  will  increase  the  number 
of  charge  accounts  and  encourage 


the  use  of  them,  as  well  as  all  in¬ 
active  accounts. 

The  Controller’s  office  has  many 
opportunities  for  sales  promotion. 
In  their  everyday  work,  controllers 
should  analyze  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  from  the  angle  of  minimiz¬ 
ing  inconvenience  to  customers.  I 
can  remember  when  we  felt  the 
necessity  of  routing  every  single 
charge  salescheck  for  approval  to 
the  tube  room,  purely  as  a  discip¬ 
linary  measure  for  the  salespeople. 
This  silly  practice  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete  and  many  of  the  best 
stores  in  the  country  are  now  okay¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $10  on  the  floor. 

Several  years  ago,  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  credit  people,  we  instituted 
a  charge  courtesy  card.  Our  credit 
manager  was  told  to  make  a  list  of 
all  customers  who  always  met  their 


obligations,  whose  purchases  would 
always  lie  approved.  A  card  was 
issued  to  this  group  and  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  card,  all  pur¬ 
chases  would  be  automatically  au¬ 
thorized.  Through  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  a  great  many  more  jieo- 
ple  received  cards  than  were  sup¬ 
posed  to.  The  credit  manager  was 
pretty  worried  and  we  were  all 
jittery  at  first.  However,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  we  found  our  fears 
to  be  unwarranted  and  although 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  our 
accounts  carried  one  of  these  cards, 
our  write-offs  were  less  than  the 
year  previous.  The  write-offs  of 
the  “charge  courtesy’’  group  were 
negligible.  (This  plan  was  in  op¬ 
eration  a  year  prior  to  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  Regulation  \V) .  It  seems  to 
me  stores  can  lean  over  backward 
in  being  meticulous  about  okaying 
accounts.  .\n  overwhelming  per¬ 
centage  of  accounts  will  meet  every 
contract  obligation.  These  custom¬ 


ers  have  been  penalized  in  order  to 
catch  the  relatively  unimportant 
group  who  would  abuse  their 
credit.  Why  not  make  it  easy 
for  customers  to  shop  and  charge? 
Even  though  bad  debt  losses  might 
increase,  the  overall  improvement 
in  sales  might  well  more  than  war¬ 
rant  any  additional  bad  debt  write¬ 
off.  Bad  debt  write-offs  are  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  the  same  as  news- 
pa|>er  space,  direct  mail  material, 
or  any  similar  expenditure. 

Sales  promotion  is  not  limited 
to  those  who  develop  newspaper 
space,  radio  programs,  etc.  Every 
employee  should  be  a  vital  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sales  promotion  team. 
Any  sales  promotion  department 
that  is  successful  in  inspiring  the 
personnel  of  the  store  to  this  extent 
will  have  a  well  promoted  store. 


John  Giesor,  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Don  D.  Patterson 
and  H.  H.  MacLean  of  Scripps  Howard,  congratulate  Alan  Wells  on  his 
election  to  a  third  term  as  efusirman  of  the  Sales  Prermotion  Division. 
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THE 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

CONFERENCE 

Edward  N.  Allen, 

President,  Sage-AUen  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

I  WENT  to  the  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Washington 
knowing  very  little  about  the  tre¬ 
mendous  intricacies  and  scope  of 
labor  union  movements  and  their 
relationship  with  management.  1 
learned  much. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  most  of 
the  top  men  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  sincerely  believe  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise.  They  want 
to  see  it  work.  They  consider  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining 
a  part  of  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  think  our  group  felt  at  the 
start  that  labor  leadership  could 
not  be  trusted.  They  felt  they  had 
had  ample  evidence  of  that  in  the 
past.  And  labor  leadership  felt 
they  had  not  been  able  to  trust 
management,  that  managemejit  at 
every  opportunity  has  tried  to 
sabotage  the  idea  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  And  there  was  consider¬ 
able  distrust  between  the  labor 
groups  themselves. 

The  similar  conference  which 
was  called  20-odd  years  ago  by 
President  Wilson  broke  up  after 
two  days  on  that  question  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  This  Confer¬ 
ence  lasted  26  days.  It  broke  up  on 
our  inability,  both  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  management,  to  define 
clearly  what  collective  bargaining 
means. 

But  the  conference  was  not  a 
complete  failure.  It  was  an  edu¬ 
cation  to  both  management  and 
labor.  One  reason  it  would  seem 
a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
was  that  while  it  was  going  on 
strikes  were  breaking  out  all  over 
the  country.  But  we  were  not  dis¬ 
cussing  wages  or  prices.  Our  gfoiup 
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Session  Chairmen: 

Michael  Schaap, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 


William  M.  Loman, 

Personnel  Relations  Manager, 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


had  no  authority  to  set  up  a  wage 
formula  for  the  U.  S. 

*  *  « 

Question:  Money  is  being  set 
aside  to  organize  the  workers  of 
stores  in  our  locality.  If  we  had 
more  information  on  how  labor 
works  we  could  conduct  ourselves 
to  better  advantage  when  we  meet 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Allen:  Collective  bargaining 
is  today  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
the  majority  of  your  employees 
want  to  organize  you  might  just  as 
well  meet  the  situation  and  make 
it  work.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  job  for  top  management— not 
something  to  be  passed  down  the 
line  for  someone  else  to  handle. 
One  of  the  things  the  labor  group 
brought  out  in  Washington  was 
that  they  don’t  like  not  being  able 
to  get  right  to  the  top  and  talk  to 
the  people  who  have  authority  to 
make  the  decisions. 

That  goes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  you  are  unionized,  not 
unionized,  or  expecting  unioniza¬ 
tion.  Top  management  has  got  to 
be  responsible  to  jjersonnel. 

ORGANIZED  SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Gordon  G.  Bowen, 

McKinsey  <!r  Co.,  Netv  York 

.V  PL.\N  of  organized  salary  ad¬ 
ministration  (1)  places  all  jobs  in 
jjroper  relationship  in  terms  of 
money  (Job  Evaluation)  and  (2) 
assures  that  individuals  are  paid 
according  to  their  performance  on 
the  job  (Salary  Determination) . 
In  combination,  these  tw’o  aspects— 
fob  Evaluation  and  Salary  Deter¬ 
mination— constitute  an  organized 
salary  administration  plan. 

There  are  four  major  steps  in 
undertaking  job  evaluation: 

\.  Job  Analysis: 

This  step  initiates  the  study.  It 
provides  the  data  on  the  content  of 


the  job:  duties,  responsibilities, 
effort  demand,  and  job  conditions. 

First  the  employee  describes  his 
job  on  a  prepared  job  description 
form  and  returns  it  to  the  Job 
Study  office.  The  form  is  then  as¬ 
signed  for  analysis  to  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  job  analysts  selected  from 
the  store  personnel. 

The  analyst  reviews  the  raw 
tlescriptions  and  from  them  pre¬ 
pares  an  accurate,  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  content  of  each 
job.  They  are  then  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  appropriate  super¬ 
visors. 

.\t  this  point  any  differences  in 
concept  of  job  content  should  be 
resolved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  department  head,  analyst  and 
employee. 

It  is  essential  that  capable  and 
key  personnel  be  selected  to  serve 
as  analysts.  They  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  jobs  as¬ 
signed  to  them  for  analysis,  and  it 
is  important  that  they  make  this 
assignment  their  temporary  num¬ 
ber  one  job.  A  chief  job  analyst  is 
appointed  to  direct  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  job  anaylsts. 
He  should  be  selected  as  the  poten¬ 
tial  salary  administrator  of  the 
plan  after  it  has  been  installed. 

2.  Job  Measurement: 

Job  measurement  is  the  process 
of  measuring  the  requirements  of 
the  job  in  terms  of  the  basic  char¬ 
acteristics:  skill,  responsibility,  ef¬ 
fort  demand  and  job  conditions. 

The  analyst  determines  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  performing  the  job 
in  terms  of  the  elements  of  the 
basic  characteristics  such  as:  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience,  judgment,  and 
other  skill  requirements;  directing 
the  work  of  others,  investment  in 
merchandise,  policy  formulation 
and  other  responsibilities;  and  so 
forth.  These  are  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing  specifically  in  terms  of  the  job. 
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The  analyst  then  assigns  the 
|x)int  value  requirement  tor  each 
(»t  these  elements  in  the  job.  To 
do  this,  he  utilizes  a  Job  Measure¬ 
ment  Guide  which  provides  a  range 
of  p)oint  values  for  each  measure¬ 
ment  element.  The  ranges  are  de¬ 
veloped  previously  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  key  store  personnel  who 
select  the  measurement  elements, 
define  them  and  assign  relative 
point  weightings  to  them. 

When  all  jobs  in  a  department 
have  lieen  measured,  the  bases  for 
measurement  of  each  job  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  department  head 
with  the  analyst  and  agreement 
secured. 

Job  Grade  Assignment: 

After  all  jobs  have  been  meas¬ 
ured  and  reviewed  departmental- 
ly,  the  next  step  is  to  establish  job 
grades  or  levels  that  will  reflect 
significant  differences  between  jobs 
in  terms  of  duties,  resptonsibilities 
and  required  skills.  The  number 
of  job  grades  should  l)e  determined 
on  a  custom-made  basis  in  terms 
of  the  store’s  salary  objectives  and 
])olicies  and  past  salary  experience. 
The  point  ranges  for  job  grades 
established  in  this  manner  will  be 
such  that  jobs  that  are  significantly 
different  in  their  over-all  impor¬ 
tance  will  not  lie  assigned  to  the 
same  job  grade. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a 
Job  Comparison  Chart  to  which 
jobs  will  be  assigned  vertically  by 
department  and  horizontally  by 
grade.  Thus  a  comptometer  op¬ 
erator’s  job  with  a  measurement 
point  value  of,  say,  100  would  lie 
assigned  to  Grade  II  which  had  a 
point  range  of  85-130.  It  would 
Ik*  listed  vertically  under  the  Pay¬ 
roll  Department  of  the  Control¬ 
ler’s  Division. 

The  relationships  established 
through  the  Job  Comparison  Chart 
would  then  be  reviewed  separately 
by  major  store  divisions,  i.e.,  mer¬ 
chandising,  control,  personnel, 
etc.,  until  agreement  is  secured.  At 
this  point  the  only  changes  made 
in  job  assignments  to  grades  would 
be  those  that  could  be  validated 
through  remeasurement. 

4.  Job  Pricing: 

First,  a  salary  survey  is  conduct¬ 
ed  within  the  area  and  within  the 
industry  to  secure  salary  rate  data 


for  comparative  purposes.  Repre¬ 
sentative  jobs  are  selected  to  give 
a  good  cross  section  departmental- 
ly  at  all  levels. 

The  salary  rate  data  thus  com¬ 
piled  is  analyzed  to  reveal  the 
going  rates  in  the  community  and 
the  industry.  The  selection  of  the 
ultimate  rate  structure  would  be 
based  on  several  considerations 
such  as  the  store’s  |X)licy  to  pay 
below,  at,  or  above  area  rates;  the 
immediate  and  near-term  effects  on 
payroll  costs;  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

The  job  pricing  phase  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  establishing  intermediate 
salary  step  rates  for  payment  with¬ 
in  the  rate  ranges  on  the  basis  of 
merit  or  length  of  service. 

.Salary  Determination 

The  job  evaluation  has  been 
completed  but  this  in  itself  does 
not  constitute  organized  salary  ad¬ 
ministration.  Job  evaluation  must 
l)e  installed  and  mechanics  set  up 
for  administering  salaries  within 
its  framework. 

-As  a  result  of  job  evaluation 


evaluation  study  will  reveal  that 
25  to  40  jier  cent  of  the  salaries 
are  out  of  line. 

rhe  immediate  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  store,  therefore,  is 
how  to  handle  tl)e  over  and  un¬ 
der  payment  in  all  the  jobs  on  an 
equitable  and  practical  basis. 
Shall  employee  salaries  be  raised  to 
the  minimum  in  all*  cases:  imme¬ 
diately  or  gradually?  For  existing 
salaries  beyond  the  job  maximum, 
it  is  common  practice  not  to  re¬ 
duce  salaries.  Instead,  such  cases 
should  lie  studied  individually  to 
determine  whether  the  over  pay¬ 
ment  can  be  offset  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  training  and  upgrading,  or 
transfer. 

The  store  must  next  decide  how 
to  pay  current  employees  whose 
salaries  are  within  the  established 
job  ranges  as  well  as  new  or  pro¬ 
moted  employees.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  policy  formulation  which  in¬ 
volves  determining  the  starting 
rates  for  new  employees  and  pro¬ 
moted  employees;  the  size,  fre¬ 
quency  and  method  of  salary  in¬ 
creases  within  the  rate  ranges;  the 


Elsom  Heads  Personnel  Group 


I  H.  \V.  Elsom,  Milwaukee  Bos- 
I  ton  Store.  .Milwaukee,  has  Iteen 

<  elected  chairman  of  the  Person- 
j  nel  Group.  Other  newly  elected 
I  officers  are:  W’illiam  M.  Loman, 
\  The  Hecht  Co..  AVashington, 
^  D.  C.,  vice-chairman  and  Cieorge 
I  L.  Plant.  NRDG.A.  secretary- 

<  Treasurer. 

I  Newly  elected  members  of  the 
I  Group’s  Board  of  Directors  are: 
‘  M.  H.  Berins,  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
I  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Carolyn 
I  Ely.  AVm.  Filene’s  Sons  (^o.,  Bos- 
I  ton;  S.  y.  Fosdick.  \Vielx)ldt 
)  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  Helen 
Hyde,  R.  H.  Macy  R:  Co.,  Inc., 
)  New  York. 


B.  W.  Elsom  I 


data,  we  must  have  rate  ranges  with 
intermediate  step  rates— how  will 
the  employees  fit  into  them?  How 
will  the  new  rate  structure  affect 
individual  salaries? 

An  analysis  of  any  payroll  in 
terms  of  the  newly  established  rate 
ranges  will  indicate  considerable 
over  and  under  payment.  Expteri- 
ence  has  shown  that  a  rate  struc¬ 
ture  developed  as  a  part  of  a  job 


manner  of  salary  decrease  in  a 
demotion;  payment  in  case  of  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  transfer;  and 
recognition  of  length  of  service— 
within  the  range  or  lieyond  the 
range  maximum. 

There  are  other  salary  ftolicies 
that  come  into  play:  promotion 
from  within,  probationary  j>eriods, 
sex  differentials,  job  ptosting— these 
also  are  directly  related  to  the  base 
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salary  ranges  established  through 
job  evaluation. 

Certain  policies  not  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  job  evaluation  but  which 
affect  salary  administration  should 
also  be  considered.  These  would 
include  policies  governing  salary 
supplements,  such  as  commissions, 
premiums,  bonuses,  vacation  sched¬ 
ules,  employee  discounts,  group 
insurance,  sickness  and  disability 
pay,  severance  pay,  etc. 

It  is  essential  for  sound  salary 
administration  that  salary  policies 
be  carefully  defined  and  put  into 
writing  so  that  they  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  personnel  responsi¬ 
ble  for  salary  administration,  as 
well  as  rank  and  file  employees. 
Many  companies  have  found  it  de¬ 
sirable,  upon  installation  of  the 
program,  to  distribute  a  booklet 
outlining  the  policies  and  proced¬ 
ures  of  their  salary  administration. 

Final  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  salary  administration  is 
vested  in  the  chief  executive.  But 
every  supervisor  down  the  line 
shares  that  responsibility.  What 
you  want  to  avoid  is  having  the 
program  directed  from  the  ivory 
tower. 

The  department  head  is  the  key 
man  at  the  work  level  to  interpret 
salary  policies  to  his  subordinates 
and  recommend  salary  increases 
for  them.  To  attain  maximum 
effectiveness  of  salary  administra¬ 
tion  and  reasonable  control  of 
salary  exponse,  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  a  Salary  Committee. 
Their  major  duties  would  be: 

1.  Approve  or  revise  all  recom¬ 
mendations  for  individual  salary 
adjustments. 

2.  Approve  the  grading  of  all 
new  jobs  and  regrading  of  old  jobs. 

3.  Review  periodically  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  existing  jobs. 

4.  Approve  new  rate  ranges  for 
job  grades  that  reflect  desired 
changes  in  store  salary  levels 
brought  about  by  changes  in  gen¬ 
eral  salary  levels. 

Generally  the  working  head  of 
this  committee  is  the  p>ersonnel 
director. 

Provision  should  be  made  for 
p)eriodic  review  of  the  job  pier- 
formance  of  all  employees.  It 
should  be  done  not  less  than  once 
a  year;  it  is  common  practice  to 
conduct  it  semi-annually.  This  re¬ 


view  can  be  undertaken  on  an  in¬ 
formal  basis  which  would  be  mere¬ 
ly  recommendations  for  salary  ad¬ 
justments  by  the  department  head. 
Or  it  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
a  formal  merit  rating  plan,  in 
which  the  progress  of  all  employees 
in  the  department  is  appraised  on 
a  statistical  comparative  basis. 

When  the  plan  is  installed,  the 
store  should  feel  that  it  has  done 
a  good  job  if  90  per  cent  of  the 
job  relationships  are  sound.  Then 
the  plan  should  go  on  a  "shake- 
down  cruise”— use  it  for  six  months 
in  its  completed  form  and  then 
hold  a  review  to  identify  the  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  jobs  that  may  be 
out  of  line. 

Annually  the  store  should  con¬ 
duct  a  review  of  the  entire  plan. 
Between  annual  reviews,  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  reflect 
changes  in  job  content  as  they 
occur. 

THE  VETERAN 

Col.  Howard  A.  Rusk, 

The  New  York  Times,  and 

Formerly  Director  Convalescent 

Services,  A.  A.  F. 

NOT  EVERY  physically  or  emo¬ 
tionally  wounded  man  coming  out 
of  the  service  is  totally  adjusted: 
but  adjustment  was  secured  for  the 
great  majority,  and  they  are  com¬ 
ing  back  with  considerable  under¬ 
standing,  a  great  deal  of  training, 
and  a  great  desire  to  take  their 
place  in  the  community  as  pur¬ 
poseful,  self-supporting,  self-re¬ 
specting  citizens. 

I  have  often  been  asked:  “Give 
us  rules  of  conduct  for  meeting  our 
physically  disfigured,  disabled  vet¬ 
erans.”  The  question  makes  me 
furious.  Arms  and  legs  and  eyes 
and  ears  don’t  make  men.  Spirit 
makes  a  man.  These  men,  because 
of  the  things  they  have  received 
and  conquered,  are  better  men 
than  they  were  before  they  went 
to  war,  and  should  be  received  as 
such.  Use  good  manners,  use  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  remember  it  is  the 
man  you  are  dealing  with  and  not 
the  disability. 

Now,  about  the  emotionally 
wounded  man.  The  first  thing: 
psychoneurosis  doesn’t  mean  a 
man  isn’t  sane.  Every  one  of  you 
has  had  psychoneurotic  symptoms 
at  one  time  or  another,  depending 
on  the  emotional  load  you  have 


carried.  It  may  have  been  a  mi¬ 
graine  headache,  nervous  indiges¬ 
tion,  nausea,  diarrhea,  tremor.  Or 
it  may  have  been  loss  of  weight, 
nightmares,  insomnia.  All  of  those 
are  psychoneurotic  symptoms.  Ev¬ 
eryone  of  us  has  an  end  point  past 
which  he  cannot  go. 

Accept  as  the  definition  of  nor¬ 
mal,  that  a  man  is  normal  if  he  is 
self-supporting,  or  capable  of  self- 
support  and  oriented  in  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  training  camp  casualties, 
men  that  never  heard  gunfire,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  an  inherent  tendency 
to  psychoneurosis.  They  should  be 
able  to  place  themselves  without 
difficulty,  because  they  haven’t 
really  been  hurt,  except  for  a  temp¬ 
orary  adjustment  problem. 

.Men  who  have  been  broken 
down  in  combat  are  the  strong  men 
who  have  given  in  not  to  any  psy- 
(honeurotic  tendency  but  because 
they  carried  too  big  a  load  too 
long.  The  outlook  for  them  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  personnel  man  told  me 
recently:  “Two  years  ago  we  had 
an  awful  time  with  our  psychoneu¬ 
rotic  veterans.  Now  you  give  these 
Ijoys  when  they  come  back  a  little 
time  and  stiidv,  and  they  are  no 
trouble.” 

Why?  Because  two  years  ago  he 
got  the  constitutional  psychoneu¬ 
rotic;  now  he  is  getting  the  strong 
man  who  simply  had  to  fight  too 
long. 


Col.  Rusk  discusses  veteranY  adr 
justments  from  his  experience  as 
Director  of  Corwalecent  Services, 
Army  Air  Forces. 
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What  about  the  normal  man? 
He  is  15  million  strong,  and  there 
are  different  problems  that  you 
and  he  must  solve  together. 

Ihe  returning  veteran  must 
have  three  things.  He  must  have 
a  job— and  remember  that  these 
boys  coming  back  with  corporal’s 
stripes  or  lieutenant  colonel’s 
leaves  on  their  shoulders  are  men 
who  have  shown  leadership,  in 
varying  degrees.  I’liey  have  proven 
themselves  in  the  hardest  testing 
grounds  the  world  has  even  known. 
Without  a  war  you  could  have 
found  out  these  facts  only  by  trial 
and  error— because  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  doesn’t  always  mean  leader¬ 
ship. 

.Second,  they  must  liave  time. 
.Some  men  may  go  back  to  work  the 
first  day;  some  may  take  a  month; 
and  some  may  take  six  months. 

The  third  thing  the  veteran 
needs  is  understanding.  Time  and 
environment  change  people.  Mili¬ 
tary  service  is  an  event  in  a  man’s 
life  which  does  certain  things  to 
his  personality,  whether  he  is  fight¬ 
ing  or  whether  he  never  heard 
gunfire. 

What  happens  to  you  if  you  start 
across  the  street  and  a  taxi  just 
grazes  you  and  you  leap  out  of  the 
way  and  fall  on  the  sidewalk, 
not  physically  hurt?  You  don’t  feel 
anything  for  a  minute.  Then  you 
lean  against  a  building.  Your 
hands  shake  and  your  palms  per¬ 
spire,  your  face  is  red,  your  knees 
are  shaky.  Why?  Nature  has  let 
you  give  yourself  a  shot  of  adrena¬ 
lin.  That  is  what  made  you  able 
to  jump  out  of  the  way  of  the  taxi. 
An  hour  from  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
cident  you  will  be  pretty  fatigued. 
Why?  Because  adrenalin  pulls  the 
•glycogen  out  of  your  liver,  and  you 
burn  it  for  a  tremendous  surge  of 
energy,  and  you  have  to  make  that 
back. 

The  veteran  has  done  that  50  or 
•60  times  a  day,  for  weeks  or  months 
or  years  on  end.  That  is  why, 
when  he  first  comes  back,  he  is 
Tteyed  up  and  tense. 

You  are  going  to  make  or  break 
a  certain  number  of  these  boys.  A 
hoy  goes  back  to  his  old  job— the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  factory,  say 
—and  he  sits  down  at  the  machine 
and  starts  to  work.  After  two 
hours,  he  tells  the  foreman:  “I 
•quit.  This  is  a  bum  job  and  I 


Michael  Schaap,  presiding  at  the 
Personnel  Group’s  opening  session. 


don’t  like  it.”  If  the  foreman  and 
personnel  man  don’t  understand, 
they  say;  ".Scram!  You’re  ungrate¬ 
ful.  We’ve  saved  this  job  for  you 
for  two  years.”  If  they  do  under¬ 
stand,  they  say:  “Take  the  rest  of 
the  day  off.  We  know  how  you 
feel.  Come  back  tomorrow.  We’ll 
try  you  on  another  job,  or  another, 
or  another.” 

We  know,  from  actual  check, 
that  90  per  cent  of  these  boys  will 
go  back  to  their  original  job  in 
less  than  60  days  and  do  a  swell 
job,  and  appreciate  what  you’ve 
done  for  them.  It  isn’t  the  job 
the  man  doesn’t  like.  But  he  can’t 
sit  still,  liecause  he  hasn’t  come 
down  yet  from  “condition  red”. 

Suppose  the  l>oy  is  fired.  He 
tries  another  job,  and  the  same 
thing  happtens.  And  then  nomad¬ 
ism.  But  he  can’t  run  from  the 
thing  inside,  and  he  isn’t  under¬ 
stood.  Very  often  then  it  is  de¬ 
pression,  chronic  alcoholism,  a 
chaotic  veteran.  If  you  can  save 
one  man  out  of  a  hundred,  by  un¬ 
derstanding  and  teaching  your 
people  to  understand,  you  have 
not  only  done  the  country  a  great 
service,  you  have  saved  an  individ¬ 
ual,  which  is  a  tremendous  thing. 

Before  I  left  the  Air  Force,  we 
developed  a  series  of  unit  pro¬ 
grams,  entitled,  “And  Now  Home”. 
There  are  four,  each  one  consisting 
of  a  statement  to  be  read,  two 
broadcasts,  and  a  16  mm  film. 
Each  program  takes  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  material  is  avail¬ 


able  at  the  nearest  air  base  or 
through  the  Air  Surgeon’s  Office, 
Convalescent  Division,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  programs  cover  the  four 
p>oints  1  have  been  discussing: 
what  has  happened  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  man  before  he'  comes  back  to 
you;  the  problem  of  the  physically 
iiandicapp>ed;  the  psychoneurotic; 
and  the  normal  man.  If  you  are 
having  an  educational  program  in 
this  field,  I  think  you  would  find 
the  material  helpful. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

George  A.  Palmer,  Jr.  (Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh) ,  Chair¬ 
man:  All  our  problems  fall  into 
three  general  categories.  First,  the 
problem  of  getting  better  people. 
That  includes  the  re-employing  of 
the  veteran,  greater  cooperation 
with  public  schools,  and  all  the 
other  projects  confronting  us,  in¬ 
cluding  testing,  job  evaluation, 
etc.  Second  is  training,  which  is 
perhaps  the  outstanding  job  we 
iiave  to  do.  The  third,  1  believe,  is 
that  of  maintaining  morale,  or 
keeping  these  better-trained  people 
on  the  job,  reducing  turnover,  in 
order  that  we  may  conduct  our 
business  more  effectively. 

S.  J.  Fosdick  (Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.,  Chicago)  :  You  are  going  to 
have  in  your  stores  the  exact  kind 
of  training  you  really  want— not 
what  you  say  you  want.  Training 
is  not  the  function  of  the  training 
department,  strange  as  that  may 
seem.  All  the  training  department 
can  properly  do  is  to  give  other 
people  the  know-how.  The  train¬ 
ing  has  to  be  done  at  every  level 
of  supervision.  If  the  head  of  the 
store  realizes  that  his  primary  func¬ 
tion  is  a  training  function,  and 
the  function  of  his  buyers,  his  mer¬ 
chandise  people  and  his  operating 
head,  then  you  are  really  going  to 
get  a  training  job  done. 

We  must  first  of  all  have  f»eople 
who  are  trainable.  I  don’t  think 
we  have  done  much  to  determine 
whether  f)eople  are  trainable  or 
not.  Then,  what  do  they  need  to 
know?  Some  of  us  are  learning, 
through  job  evaluation,  job  de¬ 
scription— and  it  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  experience. 

Ira  W.  Pyron  (John  Gerber  Co., 
Memphis) :  One  of  our  problems 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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TESTING  TECHNIQUES 
IN  RETAILING 

Dr.  Dora  F.  Capwell, 

Trainee  Acceptance  Center, 

Pittsburgh 

EACH  person  who  applies  lor  a 
job  or  is  already  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  potentially  an  asset  or  a 
liability.  It  is  important,  not  only 
in  maintaining  a  lair  and  decent 
personnel  jjolicy,  but  also  Irom  the 
standpoint  ol  using  the  best  hu¬ 
man  assets  which  are  available, 
that  you  know  as  much  about 
these  people  as  possible. 

An  employee  who  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  Avith  the  public  leaves  an  im¬ 
pression  on  thousands  of  customers 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
It  is  worth  considerable  time  and 
money  to  find  out  what  his  best 
qualities  are,  his  weak  points,  and 
what  you  can  expect  of  him. 

Most  frequently  we  rely  for  this 
information  upon  the  interview' 
and  an  application  blank,  both  of 
which  are  notoriously  unreliable, 
despite  the  obvious  skill  of  many 
experienced  employment  mana¬ 
gers.  Most  employment  managers 
concentrate  on  developing  the 
ability  to  identify  undesirable  peo¬ 
ple,  because  errors  of  judgment  in 
that  direction  are  the  most  deva¬ 
stating  and  embarrassing.  The 
valuable  people  w’e  turn  away  or 


those  w'e  place  on  jobs  Avhich  do 
not  draw  upon  their  best  abilities 
represent  a  dollars  and  cents  loss 
to  the  organization  as  definite  as 
the  saleable  merchandise  tvhich  the 
buyer  did  not  buy. 

Testing  techniques  represent  a 
Avay  of  supplementing  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  already  have. 

The  first  measure  one  usually 
thinks  of  tvhen  discussing  tests  is 
a  measure  of  intelligence  or  gen¬ 
eral  mental  ability.  Someone  will 
remind  me  immediately  that  most 
studies  report  very  low  correlation 
between  sales  ability  and  verbal  in¬ 
telligence  test  results.  Does  this 
mean  that  an  intelligence  test  has 
no  place  in  a  battery  of  tests  given 
for  retailing  occupations?  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  information  is  of 
value.  T  he  level  of  intelligence  is 
directly  related  to  rate  of  learning. 
Have  you  ever  known  a  store  train¬ 
ing  class  Avhere  half  the  group  were 
Ijored  to  death  and  someone  else 
went  home  in  tears  because  she 
tlidn’t  knoAv  how  she  e\er  could 
remember  all  those  things?  It  is 
possible  to  increase  both  efficiency 
and  employee  morale  by  dividing 
the  group  into  fast  and  slow  learn¬ 
ers. 

Another  reason  for  knowing  the 
level  of  intelligence  is  in  consider¬ 
ing  persons  for  supeiA  isory  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  jobs,  where  intelligence 
is  of  primarv  importance.  On  the 


other  hand,  some  routine  jobs  re- 
tpiire  people  of  somewhat  below 
axerage  abilit).  Persons  abo\e  that 
level  tend  to  make  mote  mistakes 
on  the  job  and  become  dissatisfied 
rapidly.  Therefore  the  personnel 
department  will  be  glad  to  ha\e 
some  measure  of  the  employee’s 
lexel  of  intelligence. 

Several  specific  aptitudes  ate  re¬ 
lated  to  retailing  jobs:  arithmetic 
proficiency,  English  usage,  and 
clerical  aptitude  all  are  important 
and  miglu  well  be  included  in  a 
group  of  tests.  Other  aptitudes 
which  are  occasionally  significant 
are  mechanical  aptitude  and  art 
ability. 

Interest  tests  can  Ik;  extremeh 
useful  if  they  are  given  properly 
so  that  the  cooperation  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  successfully  enlisted.  Re¬ 
search  has  shown  us  that  there  are 
definite  patterns  of  interest,  which 
can  be  measured  toward  the  end 
of  the  teens  and  w'hich  persist  quite 
(onsistently  throughout  adult  life. 
If  there  is  any  type  of  work  in 
which  fundamental  interest  is  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  selling.  A  real  liking 
for  it  can  compensate  for  many 
weaknesses,  and  dislike  for  it  can 
nullify  many  assets.  Moreover,  an 
indixidual  who  works  for  a  long 
time  on  a  job  he  dislikes  often  be¬ 
comes  a  maladjusted,  unhapjjy 
worker  xvho  spreads  malcontent 
and  causes  friction. 

But  how  arc  you  going  to  iden- 


lily  basic  interest  patterns?  With¬ 
out  some  type  ol  interest  tests  you 
must  merely  guess  at  these  things 
on  the  basis  of  what  people  tell 
you. 

.\nother  type  of  information 
which  can  be  obtained  is  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  tempierament  or 
personality.  Of  all  the  fields  of 
testing  this  one  is  most  fraught 
with  dangers  and  most  difficult  to 
use  constructively.  Yet,  in  the 
hands  of  trained  people,  personali¬ 
ty  tests  can  provide  helpful  clues 
toward  understanding.  They  can 
help  screen  out  for  further  investi¬ 
gation  people  with  personal-social 
problems  of  such  significance  that 
they  may  affect  their  vocational  ad¬ 
justment. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  few  of 
the  individuals  from  retail  stores 
whom  we  have  examined  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Trainee  Acceptance 
Center.  This  Center  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  vocational  testing  and  coun¬ 
seling  agency  whose  facilities  are 
used  by  schools,  social  agencies, 
business  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions.  Supported  by  community 
funds,  its  services  are  free  to  all  of 
these  groups.  In  recent  months  the 
retail  stores  ha\e  used  our  sers  ices 
extensively  for  both  pre-employ¬ 
ment  testing  and  examination  of 
persons  already  in  the  organization. 
Each  individual  comes  to  the  Cent¬ 
er  for  one  day,  where  he  is  given  a 
wide  battery  of  tests,  an  eye  exam¬ 
ination,  and  sometimes  a  physical 
examination.  The  material  is 
scored  immediately,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  procedure,  he  is  interviewed 
by  a  counselor  tvho  discusses  the 
results  with  him. 

From  one  store  we  saw  an  assist¬ 
ant  buyer,  age  35,  referred  by  his 
personnel  director  because,  al¬ 
though  not  a  failure  on  his  job,  he 
was  not  making  the  progress  the 
store  hoped  for  and  did  not  seem 
ready  for  the  promotion  for  which 
his  length  of  time  on  the  job  made 
him  eligible.  He  was  nof  trained 
for  anything  in  particular,  and  he 
married  into  a  family  with  connec¬ 
tions  in  retailing.  He  really  be¬ 
lieves  he  likes  it,  but  the  only  thing 
he  does  on  his  job  which  he  talked 
about  enthusiastically  is  to  fix  all 
defective  appliances  in  the  electric 
department  in  which  he  works. 
Test  results  showed  he  is  extremely 
slow  when  working  with  verbal  ma¬ 


/n  the  center:  Gertrude  L.  Sykes,  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  and  G.  J.  Kyte  and 
Maurice  H.  Berins  of  G.  Fox  Co.,  members  of  NRDGA’s  Personnel  Group. 


terial,  whether  reading  it  or  writ¬ 
ing  it.  His  arithmetic  ability  is  not 
exceptional.  His  interest  test 
showed  he  has  extremely  low  inter¬ 
est  in  selling  and  everything  which 
involves  contact  with  people,  Init 
he  is  high  in  mechanical  and  sci¬ 
entific  interests.  Manipulative  and 
motor  skill  tests  showed  he  was  un¬ 
usually  fast  in  working  with  his 
hands,  solved  problems  which  in¬ 
volved  working  with  tools  and  con¬ 
crete  materials  with  better  than 
average  speed.  On  two  paper  tests 
he  showed  mechanical  ability  equal 
to  that  of  the  average  engineering 
student. 

Personality  tests  showed  that  he 
is  socially  retiring,  and  is  unstable 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  sensitive 
and  unaggressive.  This  is  the  man 
whose  daily  job  requires  that  he 
iron  out  the  complaints  of  various 
dissatisfied  people,  a  job  obviously 
distasteful  to  him  because  becom¬ 
ing  an  assistant  buyer  meant  a  pro¬ 
motion.  He  probably  should  be  in 
a  technical  line  of  work,  but  at  this 
late  date  a  change  will  be  difficult 
to  maneuver.  He  represents  one 
type  of  occupational  maladjust¬ 
ment  which  the  use  of  tests  would 
have  helped  to  prevent. 

In  the  course  of  testing  all 
the  people  in  a  training  depart¬ 
ment  we  came  across  a  secretary 
who  proved  to  have  adequate  cleri¬ 


cal  and  secretarial  ability,  but 
whose  interest  test  showed  she  has 
almost  negative  interest  in  clerical 
and  secretarial  work,  but  marked 
interest  in  selling,  art,  and  social 
contact  jobs.  .She  is  a  satisfactory 
secretary,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
she  would  be  worth  twice  as  much 
to  the  store  in  a  sales  capacity. 

A  woman  with  a  long  work  rec¬ 
ord  in  a  store  is  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  as  supervisor  of  all  wrap 
ping  clerks,  a  group  of  about  200 
people.  Test  results  showed  that 
she  is  far  below  average  in  ability 
to  comprehend  written  material, 
that  her  arithmetic  ability  is  aver¬ 
age,  and  her  practical,  non-verbal 
intelligence  low  average.  Practical 
judgment  is  extremely  low,  and  the 
personality  tests  show  poor  social 
adjustment,  emotional  excitability, 
lack  of  objectivity,  and  extreme 
dominance.  She  knows  the  system 
of  her  department,  and  the  work 
gets  done,  but  at  a  terrific  cost  in 
terms  of  personal  frictions,  nerv¬ 
ous  strain  to  herself  and  those 
working  under  her,  and  poor  mo¬ 
rale  created  by  her  unstable  super¬ 
vision.  She  is  doing  a  job  she  loves 
because  of  the  prestige  involved 
and  the  power  it  gives  her  over 
other  people,  but  one  which  is  far 
beyond  her  capacity  for  assuming 
responsibility  and  exercising  good 
judgment.  (Coni’ d  on  page  42) 
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Test  results  some  years  ago 
would  have  served  as  a  caution 
against  placing  her  where  she  ex¬ 
pected  advancement  to  supervisory 
duties.  One  of  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  business  is  how 
to  reward  the  good  and  faithful 
worker  of  limited  ability  without 
placing  him  on  more  difficult  work 
for  which  he  is  unsuited. 

Would  it  be  of  help  to  you  to 
obtain  information  of  this  type 
about  the  people  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion?  If  so,  then  you  must  fulfill 
certain  conditions  on  which  de¬ 
pend  the  success  of  applying  test¬ 
ing  techniques  to  retailing. 

1.  You  must  hire  a  trained  tech¬ 
nician.  You  cannot  expect  that 
valid  psychological  measurements 
can  be  obtained  by  merely  buying 
the  proper  tests  or  by  sending  some¬ 
one  out  to  take  a  few  courses.  A 
college  graduate  with  a  major  in 
psychology  can  do  the  actual  work 
if  he  has  some  supervision  from  an 
accredited  consultant.  If  he  is  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
program,  a  Masters’  degree  in  psy¬ 
chology  should  be  the  minimum 
training  requirement. 

2.  The  attitude  towards  testing 
which  should  be  maintained  by 
management,  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment,  and  above  all  the  personnel 
technician  is  not  that  the  tests  are 
a  series  of  hurdles  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  jump  in  order  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  working 
for  you,  but  rather  that  they  are 
tools  by  which  you  attempt  to  find 
out  his  outstanding  abilities  and 
basic  interests.  You  do  it  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  eliminate  the  unfit  but  lest 
you  fail  to  recognize  the  talented. 

3.  To  be  successful  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  testing  must  be  geared 
into  your  entire  personnel  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  separate,  and  yet  it  can 
contribute  to  employment,  train¬ 
ing,  placement  and  promotion. 
For  its  most  constructive  use  all  of 
these  departments  must  learn  how 
to  make  use  of  the  personnel  tech¬ 
nician's  contribution  to  their  re¬ 
spective  jobs. 

Tests  cannot  measure  honesty, 
faithfulness,  creative  ability,  or 
willingness  to  exp)end  energy.  But 
we  can  learn  some  of  the  basic 
facts  about  an  individual,  what  he 
has  to  work  with,  and  to  what  kind 
of  work  he  is  likely  to  give  his  best 
effcM-t. 


THE  FUTURE  OF 
TESTING  IN  STORES 

Patricia  Lee  Scharf, 

Director  of  Psychological  Training, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

THE  EMPHASIS  of  our  testing 
program  is  on  non-executive  selec¬ 
tion  and  transfer.  The  types  of 
tests  which  we  use  include  office 
skills,  such  as  typing,  stenography, 
and  comptometry;  scholastic 
achievement  which  includes  arith¬ 
metic  mainly  and  spelling  for  a 
very  few  jobs;  clerical  aptitude, 
which  is  designed  to  show  speed 
and  accuracy  in  performing  cleri¬ 
cal  tasks  such  as  matching  checks, 
checking  addresses:  manual  dex¬ 
terity:  tests  for  wrappers,  cashiers, 
and  restaurant  help;  intelligence 
tests,  which  are  not  used  half  so 
often  as  most  people  think;  mer¬ 
chandise  knoivledge  tests  for  three 
selling  departments  where  adequate 
merchandise  knowledge  could  not 
be  given  in  an  evening’s  sponsor¬ 
ing;  and  our  newest  exploration, 
the  Rorschach  (or  ink  blot  test) 
which  we  are  using  for  Training 
Squad  and  some  other  junior  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  supervisory  positions. 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  re¬ 
search  we  would  like  to  undertake. 
These  are  in  vocational  aptitude 
and/or  interest  and  in  personality. 
Probably  what  we  need  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  some  of  the  tests  we 
already  have  for  predicting  the 
skill  qualifications  for  the  job,  plus 
a  vocational  interest  scale.  A  vo¬ 
cational  interest  test  is  designed  to 
show  with  what  occupational  group 
a  person’s  interests  and  attitudes 
lie.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  skill 
for  the  job,  so  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  retain  present  tests  for  fore¬ 
telling  aptitude  and/or  ability. 

The  lag  in  test  construction  for 
personality  or  retail  selling  apti¬ 
tude  has  not  been  due  to  lack  of 
interest.  Such  tests  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  construct  because  it  is  a 
considerable  problem  to  find  a  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  to  judge  personali¬ 
ty.  We  have  nothing  objective  as 
a  basis. 

The  future  in  personality  test¬ 
ing  will  lie  along  the  lines  of  using 
items  which  differentiate  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  workers  as  to  suit¬ 
ability  for  certain  jobs  rather  than 
label  them  merely  extroverts  or  in¬ 


troverts. 

In  devising  a  selling  aptitude 
test  we  have  been  faced  first  of 
all  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
decide  who  are  our  good  sales¬ 
clerks.  V^olume  figures  alone  do 
not  tell  the  story,  and  ratings  are 
not  reliable  because  they**  are  too 
personal.  (There  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  avoiding  personal  ratings, 
so  we  shall  probably  have  to  start 
this  whole  research  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  training  course  for  raters.) 

Secondly,  we  have  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  personality  between  open 
floor  and  counter  selling.  Third, 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in 
personality  between  selling  budget- 
priced  merchandise  and  expensive 
merchandise.  And,  fourth,  there  is 
the  difference  in  personality  and 
interest  to  be  expected  l)etween 
selling  different  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  means  that  it  will  either 
be  necessary  to  construct  several 
tests,  or  to  have  different  values  on 
the  questions  within  the  same  tests. 

For  predicting  success  on  execu¬ 
tive  jobs  we  have  been  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  the  Rorschach 
ink  blot  test.  .\  few  of  the  things 
it  attempts  to  show  about  an  indi¬ 
vidual  include  mental  ability,  emo¬ 
tional  stability  and  general  pattern 
of  reaction  in  getting  along  with 
other  people.  In  more  detail  the 
mental  ability  it  purports  to  de¬ 
lineate  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
intelligence  but  whether  the  per¬ 
son’s  forte  is  in  organizing  materi¬ 
al,  handling  operational  problems, 
or  in  work  that  requires  great  at¬ 
tention  to  detail.  It  points  out 
creative  ability.  It  also  shows  the 
amount  of  drive  the  individual  has, 
and  attempts  to  point  out  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  the  gift  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  impression  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  but  who  hasn’t  anything 
worthwhile  to  offer  in  the  job. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  this 
test.  First  of  all  is  the  amount  of 
study,  training  and  experience 
necessary  to  administer  and  inter¬ 
pret  it.  It  takes  about  five  years  to 
master  this  test.  Secondly,  it  usual¬ 
ly  takes  over  an  hour  to  administer 
it  individually  to  the  junior  execu¬ 
tive  level  candidate  that  we  are 
testing.  Less  intelligent  people, 
other  things  being  equal,  spend 
less  time  on  it.  Third,  it  takes 
more  time  than  other  tests  to  inter¬ 
pret. 
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Session  Chairman: 

David  Freudenthal, 
Vice-President  &  Treasurer, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 


TO  PROHTABLE  OPERATION 


HIGH  LEVEL  EMPLOYMENT 

Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Hart'ard  Graduate  School 

of  ttttsiness  Administration 

PROBABLY  literal  full  employ¬ 
ment  never  tan  be  achieved  except 
for  limited  periods,  but  if  business 
does  not  succeed  in  providing  a 
number  of  jobs  that  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  high-level  employment, 
and  does  not  succeed  in  keeping 
that  number  of  jobs  reasonably 
stead}’— in  other  words,  if  business 
does  not  make  a  pretty  good  show 
of  overcoming  mass  unemployment, 
then  we  had  better  be  prepared 
for  government  intervention  of  a 
much  more  drastic  sort  than  that 
contemplated  in  the  Murray  Bill. 

Where  does  retail  distribution 
fit  into  this  picture?  Factories  pro¬ 
vide  only  about  25  per  cent  of  jobs. 
The  rest  are  provided  by  retail  and 
wholesale  distribution,  transporta¬ 
tion,  all  the  variegated  service  in¬ 
dustries,  agriculture,  the  profes¬ 
sions,  entertainment,  the  arts,  and 
so  on.  As  any  civilization  ad¬ 
vances,  there  is  a  marked, shift  in 
employment  away  from  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  into  industrial  occu¬ 
pations.  As  a  civilization  con¬ 
tinues  to  advance  there  is  like¬ 
wise  a  shift  away  from  strictly 
manufacturing  activities  into  dis¬ 
tribution,  service,  and  professional 
activities.  This  kind  of  shift  has 
been  taking  place  in  this  country 
for  many  years.  During  the  war 
years  the  trend  was  obscured. 
Presently  we  are  going  to  find  a 
marked  increase  both  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns  in  distribution  and 
also  in  their  total  of  employees. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  I  talk 
every  day  with  men  who  are  just 
getting  out  of  the  services,  mostly 
Army  and  Navy  officers.  Frankly, 
I  am  disappointed  to  note  how 
small  a  proportion  of  these  men 
evince  any  interest  in  the  field  of 


retail  distribution.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  part  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
salary  and  wage  level.  Between 
1940  and  the  middle  of  1945,  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  increased  60  p>er 
cent.  It  is  highly  probable  that  at 
all  levels  of  compensation  in  retail 
distribution  there  will  have  to  be  a 
stepup  in  the  postwar  years. 

But  even  though  the  quota  of 
jobs  in  retail  distribution  will  nor¬ 
mally  tend  to  increase,  it  is  not  the 
direct  job-giving  function  of  re¬ 
tailing  that  is  most  important  for 
the  achievement  of  high-level  em¬ 
ployment.  Far  more  important  is 
the  contribution  which  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  can  make  indirectly  to 
high-level  employment. 

One  of  the  first  contributions 
which  retail  distribution  can  make 
to  an  expanding  economy  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  itself.  The  present  plant  and 
organization  of  retail  distribution 
is  inadequate  to  the  burden  which 
a  larger  volume  of  production  and 
higher  standards  of  living  are  in¬ 
evitably  going  to  place  on  it.  In 
1929  the  volume  of  retail  sales  was 
49  billion  dollars.  Then  it  dropped 
off  to  only  25  billion  dollars  in  the 
great  depression.  By  1941  it  was 
back  to  55  billion;  in  1942,  57  bil¬ 
lion;  in  1943,  63  billion;  in  1944, 
69  billion;  and  the  1945  total  un¬ 
doubtedly  surpassed  this  figure. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  at  some 
future  time  a  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment  deflation,  but  that  period  is 
not  in  sight  today.  Total  income 
payments  in  1945  were  close  to  160 
billion  dollars.  In  1946  total  in¬ 
come  payments  will  probably  de¬ 
cline  to  the  vicinity  of  142  billion, 
but  because  of  the  reduction  in 
personal  income  taxes,  disposable 
income  will  be  only  five  or  six  jier 
cent  lower;  and  hence  there  is 
every  probability  that  in  1946 
people  will  actually  sp>end  more 
than  they  did  in  1945. 


This  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  be  spending  out  of  accumulat¬ 
ed  savings.  It  simply  means  that 
they  will  not  save  so  large  a  part 
of  their  incomes  as  they  have  been 
saving  during  the  war  years. 

Retail  sales  typically  amount  to 
about  69  per  cent  or  70  per  cent 
of  consumer  goods  and  services. 
Hence  retail  sales  in  1945  quite 
possibly  topped  70  billion  dollars, 
and  the  reasoning  just  presented 
indicates  that  retail  sales  volume 
in  1946  will  be  higher  than  in 
1945,  assuming  always  that  labor 
and  pricing  difficulties  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  overcome  to  permit  a  rea¬ 
sonable  flow  of  goods.  Much  the 
same  situation  is  likely  in  1947. 

Enlargement  of  physical  facili¬ 
ties  is  only  one  aspect,  however. 
Even  more  important,  and  actual¬ 
ly  much  more  difficult,  is  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  organization.  We  need 
a  lot  of  new  f>eople  and  a  lot  of 
smart  jieople  in  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  Getting  these  people  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  selection  and 
training;  it  is  a  matter  of  making 
retail  jobs  more  attractive  with  re¬ 
spect  to  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Although  shortages  of 
materials  may  hold  up  the  job  of 
physical  expansion,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  holding  up  the  job  of  organi¬ 
zation  expansion.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  golden  opportunity.  The  best 
personnel  material  in  the  world  is 
coming  out  of  the  armed  services 
right  now. 

Today  retailers  have  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  selling  all  the  goods  they  can 
obtain,  because  we  are  in  a  “catch¬ 
ing-up”  period,  a  period  in  which 
we  have  to  make  good  not  merely 
the  consumption  deficiencies  of 
the  war  years  but  older  consump¬ 
tion  deficiencies  which  date  back 
to  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930’s.  Gradually,  however,  this 
situation  will  change.  First  of  all, 
of  course,  the  consumer  will  begin 
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to  insist  on  belief  quality  titan 
has  been  available  diirin^  the  years 
ot  restricted  production.  And  then 
in  the  noi-loo-distant  Iniiire  there 
will  come  a  time  when  the  chiet 
deficiencies  ha\e  been  made  up, 
and  there  will  devolve  on  retail 
distribution  a  very  important  task 
of  demand  stimulation  and  de¬ 
mand  creation. 

Just  consider  the  fact  that  as 
compared  with  prewar  standards 
the  high  level  of  consumption 
which  must  accompany  high-level 
employment  in  the  postwar  peri¬ 
od  means  percentage  increases  in 
sptending  of  such  an  order  as  74 
per  cent  for  food,  10,5  per  cent  for 
clothing,  135  per  cent  for  automo¬ 
bile  transportation,  121  per  cent 
for  furnishings  and  equipment, 
and  so  on.  (U.  .S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 
figures.)  After  the  “catching-up” 
period  has  passed,  these  levels  of 
consumption  will  not  be  attained 
without  the  exercise  of  a  highly 
imaginative  type  of  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion,  utilizing  all 
the  amazing  scientific  developments 
of  the  war  period  for  the  creation 
of  new  merchandise  and  new  ways 
of  living,  scouring  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  airplane  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  presenting  the  goods  by 
radio  and  television. 

The  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  necessary  for  high-level  con¬ 
sumption  also  will  require  much 
more  careful'  and  comprehensive 
study  of  consumer  demand.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  sales  the  amount 
which  department  stores  spend  for 
consumer  research  is  far  lower  than 
that  of  most  other  types  of  enter¬ 
prise. 

Efficiency  Must  Rise 

A  further  important  way  in 
which  retail  distribution  can  assist 
in  expanding  the  American  econo¬ 
my  is  by  becoming  more  efficient. 
Becoming  more  efficient  means 
primarily  increasing  the  productiv¬ 
ity  of  personnel,  and  incidentally 
of  space.  In  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  services.  Professor  Slich- 
ter  is  the  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
crease  over  the  last  60  years  in 
productivity  per  capita  of  persons 
employed. 

It  is  high  time  that  distribution 
made  some  advances  on  the  pro- 
ductivitv  front.  We  had  better  ex¬ 


amine  every  possibility  that  exists 
lor  applying  machines  and  technol¬ 
ogy  to  all  the  parts  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  job  that  do  not  involve  actual 
contact  with  the  customer;  this 
means  primarily  all  the  functions  of 
merchandise  handling  and  record 
keeping.  .\nd  I  think  also  that  vve 
had  better  re-examine  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  extending  more  widely  the 
use  of  automatic  vending  machines 
to  handle  actual  sales  transactions. 

Possibilities  in  Integration 
Quite  another  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  promises  to  help  raise 
productivity  in  distribution  is 
along  the  lines  of  further  tu/egiY/- 
/lon.  Up  to  this  time  the  chief  ap¬ 
plications  of  this  integration  prin¬ 
ciple  have  appeared  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  retailing  and  wholesal¬ 
ing  functions;  but  more  and  more 
(oncerns  today  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 
plying  this  same  integration  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  relations  between  dis¬ 
tributors  and  manufacturers.  For 
the  most  part,  such  applications  of 
the  integration  principle  at  the 
level  of  manufacturer-distributor 
relations  presumably  will  take  the 
voluntary  rather  than  the  corpor¬ 
ate  form. 

There  may  be  possibilities  also 
for  increased  distributive  efficiency 
in  further  extensions  of  what  used 
to  be  called,  rather  disparagingly, 
“scrambled  merchandising.”  It  is 
now  commonplace  for  the  five  and 
dime  operators  to  sell  radios;  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  stores  apparently  are 
going  to  sell  refrigerators;  and  it 
has  been  reported  that  filling  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  utilized,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  at  least,  as  order  offices  for 
mail  order  concerns.  Xo  doubt 
many  of  these  scrambled  merchan¬ 
dising  ventures  will  turn  out  less 
successfully  than  their  sponsors 
hope;  but  this  is  an  area  of  explora¬ 
tion  in  which  smart  merchandisers 
ought  to  keep  poking  around. 

An  expanding  economy  alone  is 
not  enough  to  meet  our  social  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  forces  that  have  ral¬ 
lied  under  the  banner  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  also  demand  stability  of 
employment.  Here  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  which  retail  distribution  in 
the  past  has  perhaps  not  consid¬ 
ered  especially  important. 

Looking  ahead  to  a  time  after 
the  current  catching-up  period  is 
over  and  after  the  current  extra¬ 


ordinary  requirements  of  the  world 
lor  new  capital  have  been  met, 
most  economists  quite  generally 
agree  that  economic  stability 
would  be  promoted  if  people  spent 
a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of 
their  incomes.  Year  in  and  year 
out  in  the  United  States-  people 
spend  about  89  per  cent  of  their  in¬ 
comes  on  consumption.  If  it  were 
possible  to  raise  that  percentage 
from  89  per  cent  to  92  per  cent  or 
93  per  cent,  that  would  constitute 
a  substantial  contribution  to  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  There,  certainly, 
is  a  challenge  to  retail  distribution 
to  make  spending  more  attractive. 

.Vnother  contribution  which  re¬ 
tail  distribution  can  make  to  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  is  through  a  wise 
use  of  consumer  credit.  In  a  mar¬ 
ket  such  as  vve  have  today  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  some  curbs  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit  is  the  part  of  wisdom. 
.\t  a  later  time  the  stimulus  to 
spending  that  can  be  given  by  an 
expansion  of  consumer  credit  will 
be  very  important. 

It  is  j>erhaps  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  retail  distribution  can  ex¬ 
ercise  a  very  desirable  effect  on  the 
stability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole 
by  refraining  from  speculative  buy¬ 
ing.  This  admonition  against  spec¬ 
ulative  buying  is  one  which  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  of  peri¬ 
odically,  because  here  and  there 
members  of  a  new  generation  of 
businessmen  may  be  prone  to  for¬ 
get  the  painful  lessons  learned  by 
their  fathers. 

The  Slavery  of  Percentages 

I  think  another  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  economic  stability 
could  be  made  if  retail  distributors 
would  stop  being  slaves  of  percent¬ 
ages.  We  all  know  that  at  a  time 
of  business  depression  and  price  de¬ 
cline  the  percentage  cost  of  doing 
business  advances  quite  sharply, 
and  at  such  a  time  management  nat¬ 
urally  seeks  to  lift  markup  percent¬ 
ages  to  cover  the  higher  expense 
percentages. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  plausible 
that  if  retail  distributors  could  de¬ 
velop  some  new  management  yard¬ 
sticks  that  would  emancipate  them 
in  some  degree  from  the  slavery  of 
percentages  they  might  well  find 
that  sales  volume  could  be  better 
maintained  in  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion,  vfith,  incidentally,  good  effects 
on  the 'percentages. 
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THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILLS 

Walter  £.  Spahr, 

Sew  York  VnwersUy 

THREE  BILLS,  involving  the 
so-talled  fnll-eniployinent  question, 
ha\e  been,  or  are  being,  seriously 
considered  by  Congress; 

(1)  The  VVagner-Murray  Bill, 

S.  ;18(),  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
modified  form  and  was  sent  to  the 
House  for  consideration. 

(2)  The  so-called  Patman  Bill, 
H.  R.  2202  in  the  Hotise,  which 
was,  except  for  minor  differences, 
identical  with  the  original  Senate 
l)ill  S.  380. 

(3)  The  Employment-Produc¬ 
tion  bill  prepared  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Departments  after  hearings 
(»n  the  other  two  bills,  and  passed 
l)y  the  House  on  December  14. 

The  new  Employment-Produc¬ 
tion  bill  avoids  the  serious  mistakes 
in  the  other  two  bills  and  should 
enable  the  Federal  government  to 
accomplish  all  that  can  reasonably 
l)e  expected  from  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  or  to  reduce  an 
undesirable  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  major  delects  of  H.  R.  2202 
were  not  in  the  announced  pur- 
|)oses  but  in  the  mechanism  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  so-called  “full” 
(‘inployment.  One  of  these  features 
which  has  been  sharply  criticized  by 
competent  authorities,  and  which, 
fortunately,  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  Employment-Production 
Bill,  is  the  provision  for  a  ‘.‘Nation¬ 
al  Production  and  Employment 
Budget”— a  budget  that  far  exceeds 
in  complexity  of  concept  our  large 
and  complicated  Federal  Budget. 
The  proposed  “National  Budget” 
was  to  include  the  estimated  size  of 
the  labor  force  and  the  estimated 
aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditures  by  private  enter¬ 
prises,  consumers,  and  state,  local, 
and  Federal  governments  supposed¬ 
ly  required  to  produce  the  gross 
national  produce  deemed  necessary, 
at  expected  prices,  to  provide  full 
employment  opportunities.  It  was 
also  to  contain  estimates  of  the 
contemplated  investment  and  ex- 
|)enditures  of  those  groups,  apart 
from  the  National  Budget  pro¬ 
gram,  including  such  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  and  expenditures  for  ex- 
]Jorts  and  imports  as  affect  the  vol¬ 


ume  of  the  gross  national  product. 

If  the  estimated  volume  of  pros¬ 
pective  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  any  fiscal  year  or  longer 
was  less  than  the  estimated  volume 
supposedly  reeptired  to  assure 
“full”  employment,  the  “National 
Budget”  was  to  prot  ide  for  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  deficiency.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  to  set  forth  ways  of  en¬ 
couraging  non-Federal  intestment 
and  expenditure  to  increase  em¬ 
ployment  and.  to  the  e.xtent  that 
these  were  thought  likely  to  prove 
insulheient,  he  was  to  provide  a 
program  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure. 

If,  conversely,  the  estimated  ag¬ 
gregate  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  was  more  than  was 
supposed  to  Ije  required  to  assure 
“full”  employment,  the  President 
was  required  to  present  a  program 
designed  to  contract  this  volume. 

He  was  also  authorized  to  sub¬ 
mit  supplemental  or  retised  esti¬ 
mates,  “from  time  to  time,”  and 
the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  could  be  varied  to 
whatever  extent  and  in  whatever 


I'he  bill  directed  the  President 
to  pioceed  as  though  our  statistical 
data  on  the  basic  elements  involved 
were  complete  and  reliable  or 
could  be  made  available  when 
needed.  It  directed  him  to  make 
predictions  on  the  basis  of  data 
known  by  competent  economists  to 
be  incomplete  and  unreliable.  It 
proceeded  upon  an  unwarranted 
assumption  that  a  deficit  in  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
“proper”  amount  of  spending  and 
investment  could  lie  stated  with  ac- 
(iiracy,  and  that  this  deficit  could 
be  related  in  a  definite  manner  to 
the  unemployment  which  prevailed 
or  might  be  predicted. 

It  is  reasonable  to  supptose  that, 
if  the  Administration  can  predict 
the  total  spending,  income,  and  ex¬ 
penditures.  of  consumers,  business, 
state  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  government,  as  assumed 
in  the  proposal  for  a  “National 
Budget”  in  H.  R.  2202,  it  could  at 
least  predict  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  the  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  deficits  in  a  proposed  Federal 
budget.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
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manner  he  might  determine  to  lie 
necessary. 

Serious  questions  arise  concern¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  the  “National 
Budget.”  Quite  apart  from  matters 
of  purpose  and  practicability  of 
administration,  the  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  we  do  not  have  anything 
like  accurate  data  on  any  of  the 
items  which  were  to  comprise  thii 
“National  Budget.”  'VVhat  we  have 
are  crude  statistical  samples  of  on;., 
sort  or  another,  and  these  shoulu 
be  handled  with  great  care  and  cir¬ 
cumspection-much  more  than  they 
generally  receive. 


the  .Administration  has  not  been 
able  to  estimate  receipts,  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  deficits  in"  the  Federal 
budget  alone  during  the  ten-year 
period,  1935-1944,  with  anything 
approaching  accuracy, 

Henry  Hazlitt,  ol. The  New  York 
Times,  has  analyzed*th^  forecasts, 
and.  if  his  data  are  a^i^rate,  act¬ 
ual  expenditures  differed  from 
budget  estimates  by  amounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  eight  to  85  per  cent  per 
year  with  an  average  error  of  29 
per  cent. 

The  errors  in  estimating  receipts 
for  the  ten-year  period  fanged  from 
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IBM  ANNOUNCES 

the  1946  Electromatic  Typewriter, 
which  produces  letters  of  distin¬ 
guished  appearance,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  physical  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

It  is  now  on  display  in  IBM 

V 

offices  in  all  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country.  We  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  full 
information  upon  request. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
World  Headquarters  Buildings  New  York  22^  N.  Y, 

TYPEWRITER 
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three  to  55  per  tent  with  an  aver¬ 
age  error  of  19  per  cent. 

The  range  of  error  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  annual  net  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget  for  six  of  the 
seven  peacetime  years  was  from 
nine  to  422  per  cent,  the  average 
ctror  being  150  per  cent. 

With  a  record  of  predictions 
such  as  this,  confined  to  three  sim¬ 
ple  items  in  the  Federal  budget 
alone,  there  is  no  basis  for  assum¬ 
ing,  as  was  done  in  H.  R.  2202, 
that  the  Administration  can  pre¬ 
dict  with  any  accuracy  many  more 
items  covering  much  more  territory 
regarding  which  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  data  and  knowledge  would 
l)e,  of  necessity,  much  less  reliable. 

A  considerable  amount  of  data 
has  been  appearing  on  the  bad 
forecasting  which  has  been  made 
in  recent  months  by  \arious  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  connection 
with  the  number  of  people  that 
probably  would  be  unemployed  at 
sarious  dates  in  the  early  postwar 
])eriod.  But  in  the  face  of  the 
President’s  public  admission  of 
these  errors,  the  President  and 
some  of  his  government  associates 
are  nevertheless  still  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  build  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  forecast  that  cannot  be 
made,  and  has  not  been  made,  with 
any  accuracy. 

Compensation  Spending  Error 
The  House  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  tvas 
essentially  a  series  of  assertions  cut 
loose  from  realities.  The  bill  in¬ 
corporated  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  compensatory  economy 
program.  It  revealed  no  under¬ 
standing  of  the  net  effects  of  simi¬ 
lar  government  p>olicies  in  the  past. 
When  a  policy  much  like  the  one 
])rop>osed  was  tried  in  this  country 
during  the  1980’s,  the  economy  was 
so  disturbed  that  unemployment 
remained  at  a  high  level  despite 
the  heavy  governmental  exf>endi- 
tures.  The  flow  of  capital  into  new 
enterprises  declined  to  a  mere 
trickle.  The  velocity  of  bank  de¬ 
posits,  which  in  general  reflects 
people’s  optimism  or  pessimism  or 
speculative  inclinations,  declined 
to  the  lowest  level  on  record  up  to 
the  time  we  embarked  upon  our 
armament  program— to  a  point  be¬ 
low  that  reached  at  the  depths  of 
the  depression  in  July,  1932.  Facts 
of  this  type  were,  and  are,  ignored 


by  the  pio|K)iients  of  this  bill. 

riie  bill  improperly  took  tor 
granted  that  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  will  only  take  certain 
supposedly  appropriate  measures, 
can  effect  a  smooth  transition  to  a 
peace  economy  and  enable  the 
country  to  escape  a  severe  postwar 
reaction.  Many  economists  believe 
that,  so  long  as  there  are  wars, 
severe  economic  adjustments  and  re¬ 
adjustments  are  to  some  degree  un- 
a^()idable  consequences.  They  in¬ 
sist  that  much  of  our  thinking  in 
the  late  1920’s  was  of  the  type  be¬ 
ing  revealed  by  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  and  in  other  widespread  cur¬ 
rent  assumptions  emanating  chiefly 
from  government  circles.  W^e 
thought  then  that  if  we  could 
maintain  a  stable  price  level  and 
continue  certain  other  supposedly 
enlightened  policies,  which  our 
gosernment  was  thought  to  be  pur¬ 
suing,  we  could  escape  a  second¬ 
ary  and  severe  p>ostwar  reaction. 
We  Avere  soon  taught  the  -foolish¬ 
ness  of  those  notions.  Today  we 
are  seeing  essentially  similar  as¬ 
sumptions  made.  The  importance 
of  a  stable  price  level  is  being 
stressed  substantiallv  as  in  the  late 
1920’s. 

Contradictory  Policies 

But  this  is  not  all.  Today  there 
appears  to  be  no  valid  basis  for 
asserting  that  our  government’s 
postwar  policies  and  programs  are 
generally  tvell  conceived  or  helpful 
in  fostering  production  and  heavy 
employment.  Continually  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  Federal  gos- 
ernment  has  actively  pursued  poli¬ 
cies  which  foster  unemployment. 
At  the  same  time  the  key  policy 
makers  and  others  clamor  for  a  law 
which  they  allege  will  provide 
“full”  employment. 

The  authors  of  H.  R.  2202  failed 
to  recognize  what  qualified  econo¬ 
mists  know  to  be  the  difficulties  in 
“solving”  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  by  government  action. 
A  government  is  a  cumbersome  ma¬ 
chine  and  slow  in  launching  public 
works.  Projects,  once  started,  are 
rarely  stopped  when  the  need  for 
such  employment  disappears.  The 
supervisory  bureaucracy  is  wasteful, 
expensive,  p>olitically  minded,  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself  and  to 
expand  its  undertakings.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  compete  unfairly 
Avith  private  enterprise  and  to 


cause  it  to  shrink  or  die,  which,  in 
turn,  provides  excuse  lor  still 
further  expansion  of  go\ernment 
employment  activities. 

Over-Centralized  Oontrol 

Despite  proAision  in  the  bill  lor 
advisory  anti  other  commhtees,  the 
projx)sed  “National  Budget”  Avould 
Itave  leen  in  control  of  a  small 
group  of  statisticians.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  30 
otherAvise  busy  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  would 
have  gone  behind  the  rejxjrts  of 
the  statisticians  and  obtained  a  gen¬ 
uine  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  shortcomings  of  the  raw’  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  such  estimates.  The 
probable  consequence  Avould  have 
been  the  discovery  that,  through 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  had  in¬ 
stituted  in  large  degree  a  Federally- 
managed  economy  Avith  the  man¬ 
agement  actually  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  of  statisticians. 

Indeed,  and  despite  the  great 
(onccrn  repeatedly  expressed  in 
the  bill  over  the  preservation  and 
fostering  of  free.  comp>etitive,  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  the  program  in  its 
essence  Avas  a  striking  monument 
to  a  remarkable  lack  of  faith  in  the 
virtues  and  desirability  of  private 
enterprise.  The  faith  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  that  bill  lay  in  greater  con¬ 
trol  by  the  central  government— in 
Avhat  has  lK*en  called  the  “Welfare 
State”. 

In  short,  the  basic  question  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  H.  R.  2202  Avas  whether 
their  thinking  and  activities  were 
to  continue  in  the  direction  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  enlarging  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  or  Avhether  they 
Avere  to  follow  those  of  Socialist- 
Communist-Authoritarian  Europe. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
of  Executive  Departments  recog- 
tiized  these  things  and  produced  a 
bill  that  reflects  the  sober  judg¬ 
ment  of  responsible  people  who 
really  understand  and  believe  in 
the  virtues  and  desirability  of  the 
enterprise  system. 

•  «  * 

The  House  Committee’s  Employ¬ 
ment-Production  bill  Avisely  throws 
out  the  program  for  a  “National 
Budeet”  and  provides,  instead,  for 
an  Economic  Report  by  the  Presi- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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me 


TO  SMALLER  STORES 


NIW  FRONTIERS  OF  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Anhur  A.  Hood, 

Johns  Manville  Co. 


I  SPEAK  from  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  only  with  new  standards, 
new  techniques,  new  ethics,  and 
new  operating  practices  can  man¬ 
agement  meet  the  challenge  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  American  people  want  job 
opportunity  with  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  the  type  of  job  they  may  take. 
Second,  they  want  reasonable  se¬ 
curity,  as  exemplified  by  the  cry  for 
guaranteed  annual  wages  or  sta¬ 
bilized  employment. 

Third,  they  want  ever-rising 
standards  of  material  and  cultural 
living.  Fourth,  they  want  an  equit¬ 
able  division  of  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  capital,  their  labor, 
and  their  management.  And  fifth, 
they  want  to  be  treated  decently 
and  to  treat  others  decently. 

It  appears  that  management 
must  do  its  part  in  providing  these 
minimums  under  democracy ’and  a 
free  comjjetitive  enterprise  system 
or  the  people  will  vote  their  own 
and  our  freedom  away.  Democra¬ 
cy  can  vote  itself  into  a  state-con¬ 
trolled  economy. 

To  do  the  job  ahead,  manage¬ 
ment  must  get  over  ten  hurdles: 

(1)  The  first  road  block  is  the 
historic  depression  cycle.  The  form¬ 
ula  to  break  that  cycle  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  sale  at  a  profit  into  ulti¬ 
mate  consumption  of  the  complete 
p>eacetime  output  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  That  job  has  never  been 
done  in  the  history  of  the  economic 
world.  We  must  gear  our  distribu¬ 
tive  machinery  to  do  it. 

(2)  The  second  road  block  is  the 
enormous  new  volume  we  will  have 
to  sell:  at  full  employment,  247  per 
cent  in  tonnage  over  prewar  aver¬ 
ages.  In  terms  bf  retailing  that 
means  80  billions  of  dollars  at  retail 


instead  of  40  billions. 

(3)  The  third  hurdle  we  have  to 
take  is  the  replacing  of  a  one-cus¬ 
tomer  market  buying  more  than 
100  billion  dollars  of  goods  (with 
no  sales  effort  required)  by  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  130  or  140  million  customers. 

(4)  Next  is  the  creeping  paralysis 
of  excessive  inventory  accumula¬ 
tions— or  the  fear  of  them,  which  is 
the  primary  cause  of  dis-employ- 
ment.  When  we  shut  down  produc¬ 
tion  and  lay  off  employees  because 
of  unwarranted  inventory  accumu¬ 
lations,  we  destroy  the  purchasing 
power  to  consume  other  inventor¬ 
ies,  and  start  a  deadly  spiral.  Inven¬ 
tories  accumulating  at  retail  or 
wholesale  levels  can  have  just  as 
disastrous  effect  as  accumulation  in 
factory  warehouses. 

(5)  The  next  of  our  road  blocks 
is  the  fickleness  of  the  consumer. 
Our  huge  credit  potential  has  limi¬ 
ted  effect  if  it  suits  the  public  fancy 
to  withhold  its  purchasing.  Paul 
Hoffman  has  said,  “The  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  buy  soon  becomes  the  in¬ 
ability  to  buy.” 

(6)  The  sixth  hurdle  is  increas¬ 
ing  competition  and  shrinking 
gross  margin.  The  gross  profit 
honeymoon  in  American  business 
is  over.  The  greater  the  volume  of 
production,  the  more  deadly  the 
competition.  The  more  intensive 
the  competition,  the  lower  the 
gross  profit. 

(7)  The  next  road  block  is  the 
total  inadequacy  of  our  selling 
structure.  For  five  years  now,  our 
sales  organizations  have  become 
soft  and  sf>oiled  in  the  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket.  A  further  complication  is  that 
the  American  people  don’t  like  to 
sell,  esp>ecially  at  retail.  Out  of 
14,000  veterans  interviewed  in  New 


York  exactly  12  said  they  would 
like  to  go  into  retail  selling.  Sur¬ 
veys  have  laeen  made  of  people  who 
have  gone  from  retailing  into  our 
manufacturing  plant,  and  80  per 
cent  do  not  want  to  go  back  to 
retailing.  This  is  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  hurdles:  the  poorest  salesmen  in 
the  world  are  at  the  most  import¬ 
ant  pKjint  of  sale— the  sale  into  ul¬ 
timate  consumption. 

(8)  Warfare  on  the  home  front 
is  the  eighth  of  our  road  blocks.  I 
heard  the  vice-president  of  one  of 
our  great  automotive  organizations 
say,  “Just  wait  till  we  get  those 
buzzards  with  wrinkles  in  their 
belly  I”  I  think  I  have  detected  a 
very  similar  glint  in  the  eyes  of  cer¬ 
tain  labor  leaders.  And  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have  a  way  of  fanning  these 
antagonisms  into  flame. 

(9)  Next  is  the  economic  illit¬ 
eracy  of  our  people.  The  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  defined.  To  hear  people 
talk,  you  would  think  the  issue  is 
l)etween  communism  on  the  one 
hand  and  free  individual  enterprise 
on  the  other.  But  neither  commu¬ 
nism  nor  free  individual  enterprise 
exists  in  the  world  today.  The  real 
issue  is  between  a  mixed  economy 
and  a  government-controlled  econ¬ 
omy.  Government  controls  are  now 
a  fact.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  de¬ 
gree,  and  every  time  we  business 
leaders  go  to  Washington  with  our 
problems  and  ask  for  a  law  to  l)e 
passed,  we  tighten  the  coil  around 
the  neck  of  our  one  remaining  free¬ 
dom— the  freedom  to  voluntarily 
roojserate. 

(10)  Our  final  road  block  is  bu¬ 
reaucratic  interference  with  private 
enterprise. 

To  meet  these  ten  problems, 
there  are  ten  new  or  improved 
management  technics  to  discuss: 

(1)  We  must  unstratify  indus¬ 
trial  management.  Our  manage- 
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ineiit  lias  been  produclion-minded 
rather  than  sales-minded.  We  are 
coming  into  the  “imperative  con¬ 
sumption"  stage.  Management  will 
operate  under  the  philosophy  that 
production  is  not  complete  and 
goods  are  not  sold  until  they  are 
in  ultimate  consumption  or  use, 
and  the  money  equity  is  returned 
to  the  producer  for  use  over  again. 

(2)  I  he  next  of  our  new  tech¬ 
nics  is  more  effective  market  re¬ 
search  analysis  and  salescasting. 
There  is  no  saturation  point  in  the 
market  as  a  whole.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  demand  for  a  better 
standard  of  living.  But  we  can 
overproduce  individual  commodi¬ 
ties.  W'e  have  to  have  better  pre- 
knowledge  of  product  acceptance, 
and  we  must  have  wiser  budgeting 
and  quota  building  down  the  line. 

(3)  Next  is  constructive  price 
and  profit  policies.  W’e  manufac¬ 
turers  must  price  our  products  with 
capacity  volume  and  deadly  com¬ 
petition  in  mind.  W'^e  have  to  learn 
that  10  per  cent  of  a  dime  is  better 
than  15  per  cent  of  a  nickel.  That  is 
how  we  are  going  to  pro\'ide  more 
for  less  money  at  higher  wages  and 
fair  profits. 

(4)  The  next  technic  is  vertical 
coordination  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retail  selling.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  retailers  will  accept  more 
voice  from  the  manufacturer  in  the 
•efficiency  with  which  his  product  is 
sold  at  retail,  if  the  manufacturer 
and  the  wholesaler  will  build  the 
proper  type  of  franchise.  Necessary 
in  such  a  franchise  are:  better  prof¬ 
its  for  the  retailer  than  he  can  make 
in  any  other  way;  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  and  demand  for  the  product: 
manufacturer  advertising  spotlight¬ 
ing  the  dealer. 

I  believe  that  the  manufacturer 
•can  develop  for  the  smaller  retailer 
a  much  better  personnel  training 
program  than  the  retailer  can  him¬ 
self,  because  he  can  hire  the  best 
talent  in  America.  He  can  get  the 
most  expensive  motion  pictures  and 
■equipment  and  spread  it  over  a 
thousand  dealers,  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  retailer  cannot  possibly  do  it. 

(5)  Our  next  technic  is  the 
elimination  of  distributive  waste. 
Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are 
^ing  to  study  every  detail  of  cost 
■on  the  distribution  chain  from  raw 
materials  into  ultimate  consump¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  going  to  treat 
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those  costs  just  as  if  they  were  our 
own  in  the  terms  of  possible  waste. 
Time  and  motion  studies  on  the 
distribution  process  will  bring 
greater  efficiency.  You  retailers 
can  do  a  great  job  there  yourselves. 
.\ny  wastes  that  have  developed  in 
the  looseness  of  a  wartime  seller’s 
market  must  be  tightened  up 
quickly. 

(())  .Next,  business  generally 
must  budget  from  40  to  100  per 
cent  increase  in  its  expenditures 
lor  advertising,  sales  promotion 
and  selling.  There  is  no  paradox 
here.  No  distribution  costs  are  low 
enough  if  there  is  the  slightest 
waste  in  the  process;  no  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  are  too  high  if  they  can 
|>roduce  additional  profitable  vol¬ 
ume  without  waste. 

(7)  Next  is  better  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Time  was  when  labor  was  a 
product  to  be  bought  and  sold  in 
the  op>en  market  like  any  other 
commodity.  The  new  attitude  is  a 
lespect  for  the  individual.  Your 
employees  are  going  to  expect  from 
you:  fair  job  evaluation;  incentives 
to  extra  thought  and  effort;  reason¬ 
able  job  security;  personal  recogni- 
t  ion  and  resp>ect;  a  member-of-the- 
team  attitude  on  the  employer’s 
part.  They  want  information  and 
occasional  consultation  about  what 
is  going  on.  They  expect  fair 
wages,  especially  retail  salesmen. 
My  observation  is  that  the  minute 
retailers  begin  to  see  retail  sales¬ 
men  making  some  real  money,  they 
l)egin  to  worry  about  it.  Salesmen 
and  sales  structures  are  spoiled  by 
that.  Let’s  be  willing  to  let  our 
salesmen  make  some  real  money. 
Your  employees  want,  too,  decent 
environment  and  pleasant  working 
conditions;  a  demonstrated  interest 
in  their  health  and  happiness;  an 
opportunity  to  grow  and  progress: 
and  finally  some  responsible  man¬ 
agement  factor  to  gripe  to  and  the 
assurance  that  their  gripes  will  be 
fairly  handled. 


(8)  The  eighth  of  the  new  man¬ 
agement  technics  is  improved  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  VVe  need  widespread 
enlightenment  as  to  how  our  eco¬ 
nomic  machine  works;  less  propa¬ 
ganda  and  more  education.  Not 
one  American  in  k  hundred  under¬ 
stands  that  consumption  is  the 
mother  of  employment,  that  sales 
into  ultimate  consumption  is  the 
only  road  to  steady  jobs,  that  com¬ 
petitive  salesmanship  determines 
who  get  and  who  keep  the  jobs. 

Before  1  discuss  the  last  two 
technics,  let  me  summarize  the  five 
factors  which  management  has  to 
consider  in  every  decision  it  makes. 
First,  is  my  decision  profitable  to 
the  company  and  its  stockholders? 
Second,  is  it  in  the  interests  of  sus¬ 
tained  employment  and  job  secur¬ 
ity?  In  other  words,  does  it  bene¬ 
fit  all  the  members  of  my  team- 
owner,  manager  and  worker? 
Third,  is  it  in  the  interests  of  in¬ 
dustry  of  which  the  company  is  a 
part?  Fourth,  is  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  public?  And,  fifth,  does  it 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  freedom  of 
competitive  enterprise?  If  enough 
correct  decisions  are  made  along 
this  line  by  enough  executives,  we 
may  yet  save  the  profit  and  loss  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  concept  of  private 
property. 


Arthur  Hood 

(9)  'Fhe  next  to  the  last  of  the 
new  technics  is  new  structures 
for  industrial  cooperation.  Intra-in¬ 
dustry  and*  inter-indusiry  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  vital  necessity.  Because  of 
the  fear  of  anti-trust  laws,  business 
management  has  shied  away  from 
coojjerative  activities.  This  com- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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hiring  salesmen ••• 


In  the  selection  and  hirinf;  of  his  salesmen,  the  appliance 
retailer  takes  the  first  and  most  important  step  towards 
building  the  kind  of  business  he  wants  to  have. 

For  upon  their  qualities  ...  as  men  and  as  salesmen  .  .  . 
depends  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

That’s  why  this  element  is  given  such  importance  in 
Kelvinator’s  comprehensive  Vocation-in^Sales  Training  Program 
. . .  that’s  why  one  whole  section  of  the  guide  “The  Selection 
and  Compensation  of  Retail  Appliance  Salesmen’’  is  devoted  to 
.solid,  factual,  down-to-earth  information  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  selection  and  hiring  of  the  right  kind  of  men. 

No  “textbook  theory,”  all  of  the  subject  matter  is  based  on  the 
practical  experience  of  retail  .sales  executives  from  leading 
department,  furniture,  appliance  stores  and  utilities,  as  well  as 
Kelvinator  sales  executives,  and  supplemented  by  the  technical 
research  of  outstanding  vocational  authorities. 

Under  Chapter  2,  “What  to  look  for  in  hiring  salesmen,” 
the  following  vital  subjects  are  taken  up  in  detail: 

1.  WHAT  IXNRIINCI  IS  SISTT 

2.  WHAT  lOUCATION  SUMS  IISTT 

3.  WHAT  DOSS  lAKLY  HOMI  lACKGROUND  INOICATIT 

4.  WHAT  ARI  FAVORAtLI  SOCIAL  FACTORS? 

5.  HOW  AROUT  MANNIR  AND  ARMARANCi? 

6.  WHAT  MINTAL  AHILITIIS  ARI  RIST? 

7.  WHAT  PIRSONALITY  QUALIFICATIONS  SHOULD  YOU  LOOK  FORT 

Here  is  “brass-tack”  thinking  ...  an  important  retail-minded 
contribution  to  sales  management  methods,  which  is  based  on 
the  facts  revealed  by  Kelvinator’s  famed  Retail  Sales 
Management  Forum. 

In  every  one  of  its  other  phases  too,  Kelvinator’s  great  V.  I.  S. 
Program  is  retail-minded  . .  .  because  every  phase  grows  out  of  a 
distinctively  Kelvinator  way  of  doing  business  that  makes  the 
Kelvinator  Franchise  . . . 


Tune  in  N-N  MUSICAL  SHOW¬ 
ROOM  Nash  -  Kelvinator's 
new  hK  musical  show,  with 
the  Andrevrs  Sisters,  Curt 
Massey  and  Guest  Stars — 
every  Wednesday  evening  at  10:30  P.M., 
E.S.T. — Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  reports  to  the  membership.  From  left  to  right:  Marvin 
Oreck,  new  chairman  of  the  Division,  Lew  Hahn,  A.  W.  Zelomek,  Mr.  Mongeon,  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  David  J. 
Brunn,  and  Ronald  P.  Bach,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Division. 


HOW  CAN  THE 
SMALLER  STORE  SURVIVE? 

Abe  Kirschenbaum, 

The  Juvenile  Shop, 

New  London,  Conn. 
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FINISHES 


SiCtcHa'P%etUf 


With  a  sparkle  in  her  eye,  an 
assurance  of  flattering  and  envi¬ 
ous  glances  . . .  any  woman  is 
"sitting  pretty"  when  wearing 
Dura  Beau-finished  hose.  For  who 
could  resist  the  charm  of  their 


misty  sheerness,  their  leg-clinging 
sleekness  and  their  smarthess? 
...Too,  the  longer  wear— made 
possible  by  Dura  Beau— exerts  irre¬ 
sistible  influence  on  sales-volume, 
raising  it  ever  higher. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps.  Softeners,  Oils.  Finishes  •  G>iiins  S 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Oreck  Heads  Smaller  Store  Division 

Marvin  Oreck,  Greek’s,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Smaller  Store  Divis¬ 
ion  at  the  January  meeting,  and 
Dick  Edwards,  Bright’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Lansford,  Pa.,  was 
elected  vice-chairman. 

Newly  elected  members  of  the 
Division’s  Board  of  Advisors  are; 

R.  U.  Brett,  Timothy  Smith  Co., 
Boston;  J.  T.  L.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Dickinson’s  Department  Store, 
Buena  Vista,  Va.;  Abe  Kirshen- 
baum.  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New 
London,  Conn.;  Bennet  A.  Mey¬ 
ers,  Meyers- Arnold,  Greenville, 

S.  C.;  C.  R.  Sp>erry,  J.  B.  Sperry 
Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  J. 

T.  Milliken,  J.  W.  Milliken, 

Marvin  Oreck  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


experience  charge  accounts  are  the 
best  investment  we  have  ever  made. 

Whenever  it  is  feasible,  offer  de¬ 
livery  service.  An  identified  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packaging  setup  for  the 
store  is  important.  It  is  a  good 
walking  ad. 

We  must  spend  our  ■  advertising 
budget.  I  always  urge  my  boys  to 
spend  every  dollar  they  have,  and 
I’ll  give  them  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  if  they  can  prove  they 
need  it. 

MODERNIZING 
THE  SMALLER  STORE 

Morris  Lapidus, 

Architect,  Sew  York 

THE  STORE  is  a  machine  for 
selling.  It  consists  of  two  elements; 
the  store  front  and  the  store  in¬ 
terior. 

The  store  front  has  three  func¬ 
tions.  First,  it  is  a  mechanism  for 
displaying  merchandise.  If  your 
front  is  a  successful  one  it  is  set 
out  as  close  to  the  street  as  you 
can  get  it,  and  incidentally,  has 
glass  around  it  so  that  the  passers- 
by  can  see  as  much  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  you  want  to  show  them. 

In  its  second  function,  the  front 
is  a  silent  salesman,  selling  your 
store— presumably  24  hours  a  day. 
It  must  impress  the  store  on  the 
passerby’s  mind  in  the  three  sec¬ 


onds  it  takes  for  him  to  pass  the 
length  of  it.  The  name,  the  type  of 
business,  and  the  inviting  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  store  should  be  appar¬ 
ent  in  those  three  seconds.  I  have 
found  a  simple  approach  the  best. 
Get  a  frame  for  the  front  that  does 
not  tie  in  with  your  next  door 
neighbor’s,  and  get  the  name  in 
good  proportion.  A  three-foot  let¬ 
ter,  or  even  a  one-foot  letter,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  propier  space,  is 
preferable  to  some  of  the’  eight- 
and  ten-foot  letters  sometimes  used. 

Finally,  the  store  front  is  an  en¬ 
trance  to  the  establishment.  It  in¬ 
vites  the  customer  to  come  in.  That 
brings  up  the  matter  of  the  open 
store  front.  In  some  cases  it  is  just 
a  trick— an  illusion  created  by  so 
much  expanse  of  glass  and  glass 
door.  But  basically  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  trick  idea— its  principle 
is  that  very  often  the  interior  of 
your  store  is  your  best  display.  A 
well-planned  interior,  well  stocked 
shelves,  a  general  impression  of 
efficient  selling  activity,  is  as  good 
a  display  as  half  a  dozen  pieces  of 
furniture  or  dresses  in  a  w'indow. 
And  opening  up  the  entrances 
makes  it  inviting— the  customer 
feels  no  barrier  between  the  street 
and  the  store. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  simple  mod¬ 
ern  front  that  simplicity  can  be¬ 
come  bare  and  uninviting.  .\n  im¬ 


portant  thing  to  remember  is  that 
a  display  worth  seeing  is  worth  il¬ 
luminating  properly.  The  place 
the  light  comes  from  is  very  unim¬ 
portant.  Do  not  spend  time  select¬ 
ing^  and  money  buying  elaborate, 
fussy  fixtures. 

In  the  interior  of  the  ^tore,  the 
first  step  is  the  plan  itself.  In  the 
past,  stores  were  designed  so  that 
traffic  moved  in  one  direction.  De¬ 
partment  stores  are  all  in  spaces 
which  are  rectangular.  So  the  nor¬ 
mal  thing  was  to  work  with 
straight  lines.  If  the  store  was 
narrow,  you  would  have  two 
straight  lines  of  merchandise;  if 
wide,  there  was  an  island  down  the 
center.  If  it  was  too  wide,  it  was 
designed  on  a  gridiron  pattern. 

Laying  out  a  square  pattern  is 
wrong,  because  it  gives  no  general 
view  of  what  goes  on  in  the  store. 
The  approach  today  is  to  plan  in 
terms  of  customer  thinking.  The 
result  is  an  arrangement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  baffle  groups,  so  that  a 
grouping  of  related  merchandise 
would  be  a  turn  around  the  room. 
Walls  or  cases  would  be  oriented 
so  that  as  many  departments  or  as 
many  groups  of  merchandise  as 
{Xissible  face  the  pioint  of  entry. 

T  he  curve  is  beginning  to  find  its 
way  into  store  planning  and  it  is 
about  time.  The  customer  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  point  on  a  curved  line  can 
see  a  full  selection  of  merchandise. 

The  curved  line  leads  to  certain 
complications  of  planning.  We  are 
getting  (Kid  corners.  But  behind- 
thc-scene  operations  —  wrapping, 
fitting,  stockrooms,  etc.— fit  into 
these  odd  corners.  More  floor  space 
is  made  available  for  selling,  since 
these  operations  are  not  all  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  back  of  the  store. 

The  next  factor  in  the  interior 
design  is  the  cases.  For  the  past 
ten  years  or  more,  all  cases  have 
lieen  seven  feet  high.  Now  a  sales¬ 
girl  cannot  look  into  a  drawer 
higher  than  her  eye  level.  You  can¬ 
not  easily  get  anything  out  of  a 
drawer  which  is  practically  on  the 
ground.  A  dress  does  not  need 
space  above  and  below  it.  Mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  kept  at  the  level 
where  you  can  get  at  it  easily. 
Dresses  and  coats  and  suits  should 
be  hung  in  spaces  designed  for 
them.  Each  type  of  case  has  its  own 
type  of  arrangement  and  measure¬ 
ment.  You  will  have  high  cases. 
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1.  The  NEW  PRINTED 

patterns  appear  in  your  stock 

^  Each  Simplicity  Pattern  is  printed,  showing 

what  it  is,  where  it  goes,  what  to  do  with  it,  how  to 
adjust  it  .  .  .  notched  and  perforated  too  .  .  . 
to  make  sewing  easier,  quicker,  more  accurate 
.  .  .  the  printed  pattern  with  the  true  cutting  line. 
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wide  cases  and  shallow  cases,  cases 
of  all  sorts.  And  properly  handled, 
the  look  of  them  is  interesting  and 
unusual— the  effect  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  call  modern. 

Now  we  have  a  store  where  the 
merchandise  has  been  arranged  so 
that  it  fits  the  circling  limitations 
of  the  customer,  and  so  that  it  can 
be  handled  easily  and  quickly. 
These  are  only  the  mechanics. 
What  impresses  the  customer  most 
is  general  app>earance. 

We  don’t  have  much  space  to 
spread  the  decoration.  Walls  are 
usually  filled  with  merchandise  we 


practically  take  the  customer  by 
the  hand  right  at  the  door,  guide 
him  in  a  natural  line  of  travel, 
show  him  where  your  merchandise 
is,  suggest  the  type  of  merchandise 
by  the  way  you  have  handled  the 
store  interior— and  stop  there. 
Leave  out  the  tinsel,  the  orna¬ 
ments,  all  the  cornices,  all  the  un¬ 
necessary  things  that  boost  costs 
and  do  not  help  sell  merchandise. 

Question:  Will  you  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  relative  merits  of 
fluorescent  lighting  and  cold  cath¬ 
ode? 

Mr.  Lapidus:  A  fluorescent  tube 


^  ^  4-. 

m- 

'  Nv 

Arch  L.  Thiele,  Dick  Edwards,  James  E.  Stiles,  and  Arthur  A.  Hood. 


want  the  customer  to  see.  The 
flexir— we  hope— is  filled  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  That  leaves  us  the  ceiling. 

The  ceiling  is  the  source  of  our 
light,  as  a  rule.  Lighting  can  make 
pieople  do  what  the  clever  designer 
wants  them  to  do.  If  the  store  is 
laid  out  with  dividing  lines  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  store,  the  light 
should  direct  customers’  attention 
by  strong  highlighting  from  h^re  to 
there.  The  merchandise  groupings 
at  various  departments  of  the  store 
are  the  focal  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  still  want 
to  sell  merchandise  along  the  line 
of  travel.  Islands  on  the  way  can 
be  illuminated  by  localized  light¬ 
ing  in  the  showcase,  or  by  means 
of  a  dropped  light. 

The  final  thing  is  general  decor¬ 
ative  background.  Wallpaper  is 
finding  its  way  back— with  it,  you 
can  prcxluce  pretty  much  the  ef¬ 
fect  you  want.  If  it’s  a  formal  sal¬ 
on,  a  rich-looking  wall  color  will 
suggest  it,  without  tinsel  and 
baroque  ornament.  This  holds 
true  of  almost  any  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  merchandise,  the 
form,  the  texture,  the  color— all 
those  things,  properly  handled,  will 
get  the  eflfect  you  want. 

The  store  then  becomes  a  com¬ 
plete  mechanism,  one  in  which  you 


is  filled  with  gas  and  can  be 
plugged  into  the  standard  system. 
They  have  been  stock  items  for 
some  time.  Originally  they  were 
made  to  four  feet  in  length  and 
eventually  up  to  eight  feet.  There 
are  a  number  of  standard  lengths 
now.  They  can  be  replaced  by 
your  own  people. 

A  cold  cathode  light  is  essential¬ 
ly  what  you  have  known  as  a  neon 
or  zeon  light.  Usually  they  have 
been  employed  for  signs,  but  now 
cold  cathode  has  been  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  illumination.  The  advantage 
is  that  cold  cathode  has  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  a  life  of  10,000  hours. 
The  lamp  or  tube  must  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  changed  by  a  mechanic. 

The  light  output  of  a  cold  cath¬ 
ode  tube,  under  present  intensities, 
is  roughly  about  half  of  what  the 
fluorescent  tube  of  the  same  length 
produces.  An  advantage  of  cold 
cathode  is  that  it  can  be  bent 
around  a  corner  without  any  shad¬ 
owing. 

I  use  cold  cathode  usually  for 
high-up  illumination,  where  I  want 
a  general  effect  and  no  great  in¬ 
tensity.  Where  the  lamp  is  down 
close  and  can  be  easily  reached  for 
changing  I  see  no  purpiose  in  using 
cathode.  Recently,  I  have  used  it 
for  show  case  or  counter  lighting. 


because  we  can  introduce  a  very 
thin  line,  with  a  plastic  reflector,, 
and  can  follow  the  line  of  the  case 
whether  it  is  curved  or  straight. 
There  reallv  can  be  no  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Your  lighting  man  is  the  one 
to  decide  what  is  best  for  you. 

KEEPING  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 
SHOPPING  AT  HOME 

James  £.  Stiles, 

Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 

PORTIONS  OF  Hempstead 
I'own  rub  shoulders  with  the  east¬ 
ernmost  reaches  of  New  York  City. 
But  the  people  of  the  51  towns- 
and  villages  comprising  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Hempstead  are  intensely 
loyal  to  local  merchants.  In  1944, 
they  jjoured  $220,064,000  into  local 
cash  registers. 

This  was  46  per  cent  of  their 
buying  income  for  the  same  year, 
which  compared  most  favorably 
with  the  percentage  of  income 
spent  in  the  nation’s  big-name, 
self-contained  markets.  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  magazine  estimates  that 
our  sales  volume  for  January  1946' 
will  be  $19,250,000-or  $1,000,00(^ 
above  January  1945,  and  70.1  per 
cent  above  the  corresponding  1939 
month. 

This  is  a  splendid  crown  to- 
Hempstead  Town’s  efforts  to  keep 
its  money  from  riding  the  trains- 
into  New  York  City.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  story  was  different. 
In  1933  I  invited  50  of  the  leaders- 
in  the  commercial  life  of  Hemp 
stead  Town  to  a  luncheon  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Conference,  a  sort  of  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  ideas  and  forward- 
looking  suggestions. 

Out  of  this  meeting  came  a 
“Declaration  of  Precepts’’  signed 
by  approximately  100  leading  re¬ 
tailers.  The  declaration  recognized 
that  while  the  section  was  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  the  money  was- 
being  siphoned  out  of  the  market, 
by  ingrained  acceptance  of  New 
York  City  as  our  great  “merchan¬ 
dise  mart.’’  Something  like  85  |>er 
cent  of  the  money  actually  spent 
was  going  into  cash  registers  out¬ 
side  the  area. 

The  merchants  pledged  to  join- 
together  in  compietitive  emulation 
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Developing  more  efficient  mechanized  routines  . . .  providing 
more  accounting  information  for  management . . .  saving  time 
and  reducing  costs — these  are  matters  on  which  Burroughs 
systems  and  installation  men  specialize  in  serving  all  lines  of 
business.  Working  daily  on  the  business  machine  problems 
of  hundreds  of  organizations,  they  have  the  wide 
experience  which — with  the  pooled  experience 
and  knowledge  of  many  Burroughs  specialists — 
enables  them  to  analyze  problems,  develop  efficient 
procedures  .  .  .  and  follow-through  to  insure  maximum 
benefits.  This  superior  counsel  is  another  reason  why 
you  see  Burroughs  machines  wherever  you  go. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 

PIOURINO,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


of  the  city  stores’  promotion  and 
advertising  practices,  as  well  as  in 
the  stocking  and  displaying  of  com¬ 
parable  merchandise.  I'he  declara¬ 
tion  wound  up  with  a  code  of 
ethics  and  with  this  paragraph: 
“We  pledge  with  and  to  this  mem¬ 
bership,  adherence  to  decent  ethics, 
fair  play,  cooperative  competitive 
effort,  utilization  of  individual  ad¬ 
vertising  in  promotion  and  sales 
merchandising  sustaining  the  gen¬ 
eral  conference,  market,  group  and 
propaganda  advertising  to  reculti¬ 
vate  a  buying  p>ower  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Long  Island  retailer  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests.’’ 


From  the  very  first,  on  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  a  large  city  was  in  the 
making  in  our  section  of  Long 
Island,  we  had  urged  local  business 
men  to  adjust  their  outlook  to 
this  broad  perspective  of  an  omni¬ 
bus  community.  We  had  pointed 
out  that  every  village  would  be 
strengthened,  singly,  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program. 

At  the  present  time,  the  people 
of  any  of  the  51  villages  comprising 
the  market,  think  of  the  large 
stores  in  the  area  as  their  stores, 
even  though  in  each  case,  they  may 
be  situated  in  a  village  other  than 
their  own.  Hempstead  Town  to¬ 
day  embraces  approximately  65  per 
cent  of  Nassau  County’s  7000  stores, 
and  it  is  proud  to  include  in  its 
commercial  life  such  organizations 
as  Loeser’s;  Oppienheim  Collins; 
Franklin  Shops;  Best  &  Co.;  and 
Arnold  Constable— big-name  estab¬ 
lishments,  soon  to  be  part  of  a 
much  larger  galaxy,  as  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn  companies  of 
similar  prestige  and  size  fulfill 
their  jX)stwar  plans  for  branches 
in  Hempstead  Town. 

A  very  good  example  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Hempstead  Town  to¬ 
day  is  provided  by  our  recent 
Courtesy  and  Cooperation  Cam¬ 
paign. 

Briefly,  it  was  a  public  relations 
job,  ‘designed  to  counteract  the 
alarming  spread  of  wartime  dis¬ 
courtesy. 

Eventually  it  was  re-staged  in 
communities  from  coast  to  coast, 
following  the  receipt  of  inquiries 
from  more  than  200  newspapers 
and  communities  and  our  resultant 
offer  of  the  campaign  free  of  charge 
to  newspaper  publishers. 

Recognition  of  the  force  of  the 


campaign  reached  its  climax  in  the 
request  of  the  War  Finance  Divis¬ 
ion  that  we  adapt  the  idea  of 
Courtesy  and  Cooperation  to  the 
sale  of  V’ictory  Bonds. 

The  Courtesy  and  Co<jperation 
campaign  is  not  an  isolated  activi¬ 
ty  with  us.  It  is  simply  another 
phase  in  a  long-range  newspaper 
program  of  fulfillment  of  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  promote  the  overall 
Hempstead  Town  Market.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  although  Hempstead 
Fown  is  a  self-contained  market, 
with  a  retail  sales  volume  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
(ountry,  the  trend  away  from  New 
York  City  stores,  now  a  full  flood 
tide,  can  be  even  mote  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  accelerated  by  intelli¬ 
gent  ex|jloitation  of  the  inconven¬ 
iences  tJiat  bedevil  shoppers  in  New 
\  ork  City  today. 

Believe  me,  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  Nassau  Daily  Preview-Star,  in 
collaboration  with  the  merchants 
of  our  market,  is  going  to  ring 
every  possible  change  on  the  theme, 
“It’s  fun  to  shop  in  Hempstead 
Town”,  gleefully,  loudly,  inces¬ 
santly.  We  are  going  to  do  it,  not 
only  because  of  rising  discontent 
with  shopping  conditions  in  New 
York  City,  but  also  because  the  day 
of  decentralization  of  shopping  fa¬ 
cilities  has  arrived.  I  want  to  get 
across  this  p>oint:  that  you  cannot 
conduct  a  successful  “shop-at- 
home”  campaign  unless  you  rely 
on  the  local  newspaper  to  make  it 
the  central  guide  and  force  of  the 
project.  The  reason  is  that  a  “shop- 
at-home”  campaign  is  a  gigantic 
public  relations  job  aimed  at  wak¬ 
ing  the  average  citizen  to  the  real¬ 
ization  that  his  town,  his  city,  is 
his  personality  magnified  to  com¬ 
munity  proportions. 

Once  you  ascribe  the  communi¬ 
ty’s  prosperity,  or  lack  of  it,  to  him, 
you  have  taken  a  big  step  toward 
galvanizing  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  campaign  into  action. 
Only  the  local  newspaper  is  geared 
to  do  this  job.  It  calls  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  running 
of  paid  advertisements.  It  calls  for 
advertising  and  news  copy— in 
short,  a  combination  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  on  a  scale  that  can 
be  arrived  at  only  if  the  newspaper 
is  in  the  campaign  as  one  of  the 
prime  movers  and  not  simply  as  ^ 
carrier  of  paid  space. 


RETAIL  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 

A.  W.  Zelomek, 

President,  International 
Statistical  Bureau 

EFFECTIVE  purchasing  power 
will  be  higher  in  1946  than  in 
1945,  when  expenditures  estab¬ 
lished  an  all-time  record.  Prices 
will  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  advance  will  not  be  rapid 
enough  to  cause  serious  inventory 
losses,  assuming  that  your  buying 
is  reasonably  sound,  unless  price 
control  is  thrown  out  completely 
in  June.  If  it  is,  you  will  have  two 
problems  to  contend  with. 

A  great  deal  of  goods  will  be 
held  back,  late  in  the  first  quarter 
and  in  the  second  quarter,  waiting 
for  higher  prices.  Secondly,  a 
great  deal  of  the  higher  priced 
goods  delivered  later  in  1946  or  in 
1947  would  probably  have  to  be 
liquidated,  just  as  it  was  in  late 
1920  and  1921. 

I  don’t  believe,  however,  that 
price  control  will  be  thrown  out 
completely  at  midyear  or  that  you 
will  be  exposed  to  inventory  risks 
to  the  same  extent  you  were  after 
the  last  war.  What  is  more  likely 
than  a  collapse  of  all  price  con¬ 
trols  is  a  series  of  further  gradual 
advances. 

My  conclusion  about  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  level  is  that  1946  average 
will  be  about  six  per  cent  to  seven 
per  cent  above  1945.  As  an  outside 
chance,  if  all  price  control  were 
to  be  dropped,  a  speculative  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
would  pull  the  average  up  to  a 
gain  of  about  10  or  11  per  cent. 

Civilian  supplies  of  all  types  of 
consumers’  goods  will  be  increased 
in  1946  by  one  or  both  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  developments: 

1.  Civilian  production  will  in¬ 
crease  sharply,  since  Government 
requirements  will  be  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

2.  Shipments  to  retailers  will 
exceed  production  in  most  cases. 
Shipments  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  will  reflect  the  produc¬ 
tion  increases  of  the  last  quarter 
of  1945.  Shipments  late  in  the 
year  will  exceed  the  1945  level  be¬ 
cause  there  will  not  be  the  same 
incentive  to  hold  back  goods  for 
tax  reasons. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Sharp>est  increases  in  supply  will 
naturally  come  in  durable  goods, 
but  the  gain  in  soft  lines  will  be 
substantial. 

You  can  expect  that  you  will 
have  to  do  a  merchandising  job 
again  for  some  items— for  example, 
in  women’s  wear,  children’s  wear, 
infants’  wear— where  your  wartime 
records  were  made  possible  by  new 
highs  in  the  production  of  these 
items  and  great  scarcities  of  others. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  re¬ 
tailers,  on  the  average,  will  handle 
a  bigger  physical  volume  of  goods 
in  1946  than  in  1945;  that  their 
whole  postwar  operation  will  be 
on  a  grander  scale. 

This  sudden  jump  in  unit  vol¬ 
ume  gives  you  an  opjjortunity, 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  of  storekeepers,  to  do  two 
things: 

1.  To  modernize  your  store  lay¬ 
out,  your  stock-room  layout  and 
the  entire  physical  handling  of 
merchandise,  and 

2.  Using  the  added  efficiency 
this  gives  you,  to  raise  your  in¬ 
dividual  wage  and  salary  payments 
to  a  p>oint  where  you  can  compete 
with  other  industries  for  the 
talented  young  people  who  are 
now  beginning  to  plan  their 
careers.  * 

It  will  strengthen  my  last  point 
if  I  point  out  that  your  average 
sales  check  is  going  to  be  much 
higher  than  prewar.  People  will 
want  both  more  goods  and,  better 
goods. 

As  comp>etition  increases  and  ap¬ 
pliances  come  back,  merchandising 
will  become  even  more  highly 
sp>ecialized  than  in  the  past.  The 
average  department  store,  in  short, 
will  be  successful  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  can  combine  a  lot  of 
specialized  op>erations  into  a  com¬ 
mon,  organizational  program  — 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
remain  a  respected  entity  by  meet¬ 
ing  its  community’s  sf>ecialized 
needs.  It  has  to  do  everything,  and 
do  it  better  than  competitors  who 
are  doing  only  one  thing. 

This  job,  I  claim,  requires  a  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  highest  type. 

Nothing  I  have  said  about  a 
high  average  sales  check  should  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  average 
housewife  will  continue  to  pay  the 
prices  she  has  been  paying  for  such 
items  as  simple  cotton  dresses. 


blouses  or  handbags,  to  name  but 
a  few. 

Neither  your  buyers  nor  the 
housewife  has  had  much  choice  in 
the  last  year  or  two.  One  of  the 
first  tests  of  the  good  merchant— 
and  of  the  far  sighted  manufac¬ 
turer  too,  for  that  matter— is  to  get 
back  into  the  right  price  lines  at 
the  right  moment. 

This  is  particularly  imp>ortant 
in  the  case  of  nationally-branded 
lines.  It  would  be  an  utter  waste 
of  advertising  exp>enditures  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new,  branded  item  in 
what  might  prove  a  little  later  to 
be  the  wrong  price  notch. 

Do  any  of  you  have  any  serious 
doubt  that  the  profit  outlook  for 
retailing  in  1946  is  extremely 
favorable?  With  a  greater  unit 
volume,  a  high  average  sale  and 
the  excess  profit  tax  eliminated, 
what  other  result  than  high  profits 
could  there  be? 

Many  of  you  will  point  out  that 
pre-ticketing  and  other  price  con¬ 
trols  will  squeeze  some  of  your 
margins  and  that  markdowns  in 
many  departments  will  take  a 
heavier  toll. next  year  than  during 
the  war  period.  For  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  stores,  most  of  whose  items 
are  pre-ticketed,  or  which  carry  no 
hard  lines,  these  problems  will  be 
imptortant. 

But  for  the  average  department 
store  the  return  of  many  items 
which  normally  sell  at  a  high  price 
and  with  relatively  large  markons 
will  be  translated  directly  into  a 
favorable  average  sales  check  for 
the  store  as  a  whole  and  a  favor¬ 
able  gross  margin. 


What  you  do  in  1946  will  de¬ 
termine  your  position  during  the 
longer-term  p>ostwar  period.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  you  should  be 
thinking  not  in  terms  of  one  year’s 
op>erations  but  in  terms  of  a  p}eriod 
of  high  business  activity  extend¬ 
ing  for  at  least  five  year's  into  the 
future  and  quite  probably  for  eight 
or  ten  years.  The  opp)ortunities 
are  so  great  for  individual  retail 
managements  that  intensified  ef¬ 
forts  and  entirely  new  approaches 
are  justified. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  OUTLOOK 

David  J.  Brunn, 

Vice-President,  W.  &  J.  Sloane 

LET’S  ATTEMPT  to  estimate 
foreseeable  prospects  for  home- 
furnishings  supply  during  the  first 
part  of  this  year. 

1.  Prices-.  It  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  judge  the  effect  of  OPA’s  new 
furniture  manufacturers’  pricing 
order,  which  grants  increases  to 
the  manufacturers  of  essential  low 
end  goods  and  gives  increases  to 
all  manufacturers  on  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  1942  lines.  The 
order  itself,  beamed  directly  at 
bringing  low  priced  furniture  back 
into  production,  may  not  directly 
achieve  this  end.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  price  relief  and  even  if  the 
amount  of  increases  is  still  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  total  increased 
costs,  it  is  bound  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction. 

An  imp)ortant  sidelight  of  the 
pricing  order,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  total  dollar  volume  of 


Invitation  to  Learning: 

A  dinner  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  March  20, 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York.  This  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  such  meetings  planned  as  exchange-of-information  forums 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  of  store  operation. 
The  program  will  feature  two  or  three  speakers,  followed  by  an 
open  discussion  period. 

Plan  your  market  trip  to  include  this  meeting.  You'll  meet 
fellow  merchants  from  aU  sections  of  the  country  and  you'll 
have  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  evening.  All  stores,  regardless 
of  size,  are  welcome.  Dinner  charge  is  five  dollars  a  person. 
Send  reservations  and  checks  to  Smaller  Stores  Division,  NRDGA. 
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Quality  JVins  Friends  .  .  . 


When  competition  is  keen,  extra  quality  counts.  “Durene” 
stands  out  in  competition  because  this  multi-ply,  mercerized, 
combed  cotton  yarn  is  four  ways  better  than  ordinary  cottons. 

For  extra  sales  appeal  depend  upon  the  “Durene”  label.  The 
name  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  merchandise  of 
good  quality  and  workmanship.  Quality  wins  friends  for 

UG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

durene  association  of  AMERICA.  122  EAST  42  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.‘ 

ABERFOYIE  MANUFACTUEING  COMPANY  DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  COMPANY  SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
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goods  produced  during  the  war 
has  held  up  because  of  a  shift  from 
low  to  higher  price  units.  If  the 
order  does  stimulate  low  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  exp>ense  of  higher  end 
goods,  the  dollar  value  of  goods 
produced,  as  well  as  the  retail 
value  of  goods  sold,  will  be  affect¬ 
ed.  In  1944,  for  example,  the  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  household  furniture 
shipf>ed  was  12  per  cent  below 
1941— but  declined  approximately 
40  per  cent  in  physical  volume  or 
units.  A  reversal  of  this  trend 
(forced  by  this  new  pricing  order) 
may  well  make  its  effect  on  dollar 
volume. 

2.  Raw  Materials:  A  good  many 
manufacturers  are  more  concerned 
over  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
than  they  are  over  prices. 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  manufacturers  of  case 
goods  says:  “I  believe  the  most 
critical  situation  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  materials.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  supply  of  materials  will 
better  itself  for  at  least  six  months 
—in  fact  it  will  get  worse.” 

The  severe  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  factories  across  the  country  is 
a  serious  handicap.  It  is  improv¬ 
ing  slowly  with  the  return  of  many 
servicemen,  and  the  gradual  return 
of  war  workers  to  their  civilian 
jobs.  In  fact,  most  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  look  forward  to  capacity 
employment  before  many  more 
months  elapse.  These  three  under¬ 
lying  factors— price,  materials  and 
labor— each  in  its  own  way  throttl¬ 
ing  production,  will  indeed  be 
serious  in  1946. 

Despite  these  factors,  tradewide 
reports  show  a  definite  trend  up¬ 
ward.  According  to  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  figures,  the  total 
dollar  value  of  shipments  of  wood 
furniture  in  1944  was  12  per  cent 
less  than  in  1941.  Production  in 
1945  increased  slightly  over  1944 
-^ut  for  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year,  it  is  estimated  that  pro¬ 
duction  reached  1941  levels  again, 
in  dollar  value,  not  in  units. 

This  would  indicate,  that  even 
though  the  problems  of  price, 
materials  and  labor  are  serious,  the 
shift  from  war  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and 
that  increased  production  is  under 
way.  In  preparing  this  paper,  I 
queried  a  selected  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  each  large  furniture 


manufacturing  center.  As  would 
be  expected,  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  replies  to  the 
question  “how  much  more  furni¬ 
ture  will  you  ship  in  the  first  six 
months  of  '46  as  against  ’45?” 
What  is  important  is  that  all— with 
no  exceptions— planned  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  shipments. 

A  few  in  the  lower  price  field 
were  not  optimistic,  but  those 
manufacturing  medium  to  high 
quality  lines  predicted  increases  of 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  over  ’45. 

A  few  even  hop>ed  to  better  their 
1941  dollar  volume  figure. 

Retail  inventories  of  all  types 
of  domestic  rugs  and  carpets  reach¬ 
ed  an  all  time  low  during  1945. 
The  last  quarter  of  the  year  saw 
shipments'  increase  somewhat  but 
as  of  today,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
store  can  tK>ast  of  any  stock  worth 
talking  about. 

The  carpet  industry,  coordinat¬ 
ed,  has  embarked  on  a  program 
designed  to  attain  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  as  fast  as  possible.  By 
eliminating  the  great  variety  of 
shades  and  tones  made  in  the  pre¬ 
war  days,  the  manufacturers  hope 
to  concentrate  production  on  nine 
basic  colors.  How  long  this  color 
plan  can  successfully  be  main¬ 
tained  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
s|)eculation  in  the  trade,  for  color 
competition  will  rear  its  head 
again  just  as  soon  as  the  supply 
catches  up  to  demand.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  plan 
will  increase  the  sf)eed  with  which 
large  yardages  can  be  manufactur¬ 
ed  quickly. 

The  chief  bottleneck  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  carpets  is  labor.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Leroy  A.  Beers,  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufac¬ 
turers,  in  an  address  given  in  De¬ 
cember,  stated  that  the  1941  rate 
of  production  for  carpets  and  rugs 
would  be  reached  late  in  1946. 

Mr.  Beers’  statement  is  more  op¬ 
timistic  than  those  of  some  of  the 
manufacturers.  TKe  average  view 
seems  to  be  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  1941  production  will  be  attained 
during  this  new  year.  A  likely 
pattern  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  come  during  the  last 
half  of  1946,  with  approximately 
16  per  cent  of  the  year’s  shipments 
in  the  first  quarter,  24  per  cent  in 
the  second  quarter,  and  60  per 
cent  in  the  last  half. 


The  main  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  industry  expects  to  in¬ 
crease  1945  production  by  almost 
90  per  cent  in  1946. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  to  re¬ 
store  carp>et  and  rug  inventories 
to  prewar  levels,  but  with  the 
strong  coordinated  effort  of  the 
carptet  industry,  retailers  may  well 
be  surprised  to  find  that  before 
1946  is  over  a  major  selling  and 
promotional  effort  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  their  inventories  mov¬ 
ing. 

SMALL  TOWN  STRENGTH 

Arch  L.  Thiele, 

Pathfinder  Magazine 

DYNAMIC,  informative  advertis¬ 
ing  and  barehanded  selling  will 
be  required  to  keep  industry  run¬ 
ning  at  the  high  production  sched¬ 
ules  necessary  to  support  the  high 
level  employment  on  which  de¬ 
pends  the  nation’s  high  standard 
of  living.  This  means  that  com¬ 
plete  and  sp>eedy  distribution  into 
ALL  markets  is  a  MUST.  It  can’t 
mean  a  return  to  the  methods 
whereby  the  smaller  stores— and 
especially  those  in  the  small  city 
and  town  market— got  the  “tail  end 
of  the  line”— poor  service  and  in¬ 
adequate  promotional  material 
and  advertising  supp>ort. 

You  will  be  as  amazed  as  I  have 
been,  time  and  time  again,  when 
you  approach  some  of  your  manu¬ 
facturers  and  ask  them  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  business  they  do 
in  small  towns.  Many  of  them  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out.  Many  of  them  say,  “Oh,  not 
much”— or— “The  biggest  f)ortion 
of  our  business  is  done  in  the  large 
cities.” 

Did  you  know  that  of  the  42 
billion  dollars  worth  of  retail  sales 
done  in  America  in  1939,  towns  of 
25,000  or  less  p>opulation  account 
for  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
retail  sales? 

Did  you  know  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  the  U.  S.  live  in 
towns  under  25,000  population  and 
on  farms? 

The  point  I’m  making  is  that 
you’re  part  of  a  huge  market— an 
important  market— and  as  such  you 
deserve  grade  A  attention  from 
every  manufactiu’er. 

How  can  you  get  it?  You  can 
get  it— and  get  it  completely  if  you 
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glamour  at 
home! 


Glamour  at 

i  home-plus 

the  warmth 
j  ARALAC  fibre 
^  gives  to 

Twilltour,  a 
Mallinson 
fabric  of  rayon 
I  and  Aralac . 

I 

t  The  three  piece 
costume  (there's 
a  weskit  you 
j  can't  see) 

about  $50.  It's 
smart  and 
comfortable, 
because , 
of  course, 


ARALAC,  Inc. 

II  luMHI  Imm.  In  Tirt  II.  I.  T. 


ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  con¬ 
tributions  this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 
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will  do  two  things: 

1.  Be  the  aggre^ive,  alert,  inter¬ 
ested  merchant  that  any  good 
manufacturer  wants  for  a  dealer. 
Ask  yourself  this  question— Are 
you  living  up  to  what  it  takes  to 
handle  business  for  the  enlightened 
manufacturers  who  have  spent 
millions  on  research  and  studies  of 
retail  sales  {potentials? 

2.  Ask  for  what  you  want— and 
ask  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
impKPrtant  markets  in  the  world 
today.  And  if  enough  of  you  ask— 
and  ask  often  enough— you’ll  get  it. 

Take  advantage  of  everything 
your  resources  have  to  offer— and 
my  specific  suggestion  is:  Tie-in 
completely  with  their  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Few  advertising  campaigns  cre¬ 
ate  sufficient  consumer  demand  to 
overcome  lack  of  store  coo{>eration. 
Store  cooperation  determines  the 
degree  of  sales  effectiveness. 

Advertising  plus  store  coo{)era- 
tion  equals  fair  sales. 

No  advertising  plus  store  coofH 
eration  equals  good  sales. 

Advertising  plus  store  coo{)era- 
tion  equals  excellent  sales. 

Larger  stores  are  learning  these 
facts  and  are  rapidly  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  You  smaller 


and  {Percentage  of  orders  down  to 
decimal  {points. 

It  should  be  very  easy  for  a  store 
to  make  a  true  test  from  time  to 
time  to  learn  how  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motions  are  pulling.  Take  a  cer¬ 
tain  item,  or  items,  and  offer  them 
in  a  direct  mail  promotion,  but  do 
not  advertise  it  anywhere  else.  Do 
not  show  it  on  the  counters.  Make 
it  necessary  for  the  customer  to 
order  by  mail  or  by  phone,  and  by 
checking  your  sales  you  will  get  a 
true  picture  of  the  pulling  {power 
of  your  mailing  piece  and  your 
mailing  list. 

Because  there  are  so  many  vari¬ 
able  factors  in  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  important  to  have 
one  capable  {person— someone  who 
understands  it— res{Ponsible  for  it. 

Such  a  direct  mail  promotion 
department,  I  can  almost  guaran¬ 
tee,  will  on  the  basis  of  dollars 
sfpent  against  business  produced, 
pay  greater  dividends  than  any 
other  ty{pe  of  promotion-  or  adver¬ 
tising. 

Here  are  some  case  history  details 
about  direct  mail  methods: 

As  to  the  form  of  the  mailing: 

1.  Letters  outpulled  order  form 
envelo{pes  11  |per  cent. 

2.  Letters  outpulled  folders  50 


stores  have  a  golden  opportunity.  cent. 

Take  advantage  of  the  aids  that  3.  Letters  outpulled  government 
enlightened  manufacturers  are  pro-^fpostcards  71  per  cent, 
viding  at  no  cost  to  you.  ^  4.  Letters  outpulled  self-mailers 

^^'132  {Per  cent. 

5.  Letter  and  circular  outpulled 
’^*circular  alone  144  {per  cent. 

‘'•i,  6.  Letters  outpulled  self-mailers 
300  {Per  cent. 

7.  Letter  and  circular  outpulled 
circular  alone  367  {per  cent. 

Some  {peculiar  things  happen 
when  various  colors  are  used: 

1.  Pink  return  envelopes  out¬ 
pulled  blue,  canary,  green  30  {Per 
cent. 

2.  Blue  return  cards  outpulled 
pink,  orange,  green,  goldenrod  and 
yellow  42  {Per  cent. 

3.  Pink  letterheads  outpulled 
green,  buff,  blue,  russet  and  white 
80  {Per  cent. 

4.  Cherry  cards  outpulled  blue 
and  white  200  {per  cent. 

The  use  of  envelo{pes  and  the 
way  they  are  printed  have  the 
{power  to  affect  direct  mail  returns 


DIRECT  MAIL  BUSINESS 

Samuel  E.  Gold, 

Lignum  Vitae  Products  Corp. 

MANY  stores  break  out  in  a  di¬ 
rect  mail  rash  around  Christmas 
time.  The  promotions  are  usually 
very  nice.  But  why  wait  until  De¬ 
cember  when  you  can  make  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  Christmas  time  come  to 
your  customers  and  to  your  sales 
volume  six  to  12  times  a  year  by 
direct  mail? 

I  know  of  one  department  store 
that  got  over  1 10,000  worth  of  sta¬ 
tionery  business  with  an  offering 
made  on  a  “free  ride”  circular  that 
was  inserted  in  the  envelo{pes  with 
their  monthly  statements. 

Mail  order  specialists  always  in¬ 
sist  u{Pon  knowing  how  well  their 
mail  promotions  work  out.  They 
go  to  great  length  to  check  on  re¬ 
sults.  They  secure  their  sales  costs 


from  three  {Per  cent  to  700  {per  cent: 

1.  Picture  and  special  offer  on  ; 
envelo{pes  outpulled  blind  corner 
card  31  {Per  cent. 

2.  S{pecial  offer  on  envelopes  out¬ 

pulled  ordinary  envelojpes  33  {per 
cent.  H 

3.  One  company  offered  an  item 
on  the  outside  of  their  envelo{)es 
only,  and  the  profits  from  the  sales 
derived  paid  for  300,000  envelopes 
used. 

The  way  letters  are  used  makes  I 
a  difference  of  from  10  {per  cent  to 
100  {Per  cent  in  the  returns: 

•  1.  Standard  salutation  outpulled 

filled-in  letter  10  {per  cent. 

2.  Letters  outpulled  envelope 
stuffers  35  per  cent. 

3.  Pica  ty{pe  outpulled  elite  type 
100  per  cent.  (The  reason  could 
possibly  have  been  found  by  check¬ 
ing  on  the  average  age  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  letter.  Older  people  on 
the  average  have  more  defective 
eyes.) 

Enclosing  reply  envelopes  with 
direct  mail  campaigns  may  increase 
results  from  six  per  cent  to  400  {per 
cent. 

1.  Collection  letters  with  reply 
envelopes  outpulled  those  without 
13  per  cent  . 

2.  Business  reply  envelopes  out¬ 
pulled  plain  stam{>ed  envelopes  67 
per  cent. 

3.  Business  reply  envelopes  with 
card  outpulled  card  alone  82  per 
cent. 

Letterheads  can  make  a  great 
difference  in  your  results.  Change 
them  once  in  a  while  to  give  your 
message  a  new  slant  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  right  use  of  the  right  kind 
of  mailing  lists  may  increase  re¬ 
turns  from  two  per  cent  to  590  per 
cent: 

1.  Special  circulars  to  special 
lists  outpulled  regular  circulars  14 
{Per  cent. 

2.  Old  customers  list  outpulled 
prospect  list  148  per  cent. 

3.  Personal  account  lists  out¬ 
pulled  all  other  lists  375  per  cent. 

4.  Customer  lists  outpulled  all 
other  ty{pes  of  lists  590  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  knowledge  obtained 
about  direct  mail  methods  and 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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How  things  have  changed! 


Since  the  1940  U.S.  Census  New  York 
has  gained  231,914  families  ...  showed  a 
marked  trend  to  upper-income  neighbor¬ 
hoods  ...  become  a  bigger,  richer  market 
than  ever  before  for  your  products  or 
services. 


Up-to-date  facts  will  assist  you  in  re¬ 
routing  salesmen,  reviewing  price  lines 
and  setting  up  new  quotas  and  locating 
new  points  of  distribution  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 


Such  facts  are  reported  in  ^^BLUE¬ 
PRINT  FOR  SUES"— the  new  1945 
Census  of  New  York  City  by  The  New  York 
Times.  Its  64  pages,  15x20  inches,  are 
packed  with  important  information.  For 
details  write  or  call  The  Times  Advertising 
Deportment,  Times  Square,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.;  LAckawanna  4-1000. 


}tuil 
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By  John  Hahn 


IT  has  taken  only  a  few  months 
of  living  under  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  in  {>eacetime  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  the  state¬ 
ment  made  years  ago  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
task  “to  catch  an  economic  thief 
with  a  policeman.” 

•  •  • 

Men  of  OPA,  no  doubt,  have 
similar  thoughts  today  as  they 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  price  control  work  ef¬ 
fectively.  They  see  their  well-laid 
plans,  one  after  another,  come  to 
grief  in  the  nation’s  battle  against 
inflation.  They  plug  up  one  leak, 
only  to  see  the  forces  within  the 
reservoir  break  out  in  many  other 
places.  More  heroic  efforts  would 
lead  to  the  drying  up  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  completely,  which  of  course,  is 
what  no  one  wants  to  see  happen. 

•  •  • 

Enacting  the  law  was  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  the  economic  police¬ 


man;  making  the  law  work  is  the 
“difficult  task”  that  the  former 
President  and  Commerce  Secretary, 
no  doubt,  had  in  mind. 

«  •  * 

The  “leaks”  of  course,  are  the 
serious  shortages  in  much  needed 
goods.  Trying  to  hold  down 
prices  on  the  lower-end  items  re¬ 
sulted  in  driving  them  from  the 
market  due  to  the  absence  of  in¬ 
centive  to  make  them  under  the 
prescribed  ceilings.  This  was  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  by  the  NRDGA 
exhibit  in  which  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  showed  so  much  interest. 

•  *  • 

The  whole  situation  is  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  wild  stories  one  hears 
all  over  the  nation  of  frozen  sup¬ 
plies  in  warehouses  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  supposedly  keep  them  off  the 
market  hoping  for  the  lifting  of 
controls  or  the  raising  of  price 
ceilings.  While  most  of  the  stories 
are  entirely  without  confirmation, 
nevertheless  men  looking  for 


shirts  and  suits,  and  women  down 
to  their  last  pair  of  rayons  accept 
them  as  truth  without  proof. 

*  *  * 

This  has  put  retail  stores  right 
on  the  spot.  Those  which  fail  to 
offer  the  meagre  supplies  which  are 
available  in  the  current  market, 
too,  are  accused  of  “hoarding” 
merchandise.  When  they  do  offer 
small  quantities  and  a  wild  de¬ 
termined  mob  develops  they  are 
charged  with  “herding”  customers. 

•  *  • 

The  solution  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  in  the  position  taken  by 
one  store  that  it  will  not  handle 
scarce  goods  until  they  become 
plentiful.  It  is  the  job  of  the  retail¬ 
er,  as  he  has  always  maintained, 
to  serve  the  public.  Women  who 
need  hosiery  and  men  who  need 
shirts  will  not  consider  as  “service” 
a  determination  not  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  when  selling  con¬ 
ditions  become  unpleasant  as  the 
result  of  eager  customers  trying  to 
get  scarce  items,  the  customers  are 
creating  the  unpleasantness,  not 
the  store. 

*  *  * 

We  saw  some  of  this  last  month 
when  stores  in  New  York  offered 
small  quantities  of  “nylons.”  De¬ 
spite  careful  planning  for  almost 
any  eventuality,  customers  did  in 
some  instances  become  over-anx¬ 
ious,  causing  minor  disorders. 
However,  as  far  as  we  could  ob¬ 
serve  no  one  was  hurt,  nor  the 
stores  damaged.  But  some  women 
did  get  much  needed  hosiery.  Of 
course,  selling  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  very  trying  for  the  sales¬ 
people  as  well  as  the  customers. 
No  doubt,  some  stores  figure  that 
it  will  pay  in  the  long  run.  It  gets 
people  coming  to  the  store. 

•  •  • 

After  attending  Gimbel’s,  New 
York,  nylon  sale  which,  by  the  way, 
was  preceded  with  frank  advertis¬ 
ing  warning  the  public  just  what 


Hughston  M.  McBain,  president  of  Marshall  Field  6*  Co,  presents  her  60-year 
service  pin  to  Miss  Ellm  Jane  Bredin.  The  company's  first  woman  employee 
to  make  the  60-year  record.  Miss  Bredin  will  leave  Marshall  Field,  under  the 
company’s  retiremerU  program,  in  July  of  this  year. 
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type  or  handling  ink.  A  wide  variety  of  items 
from  infcints'  wear  to  washing  machines — 
controlled  or  not  controlled — may  be  marked 
more  quickly,  more  cleanly  and  more  accu¬ 
rately.  The  proper  model  in  your  marking 
room  will  go  a  long  way  to  increase  the  scope 
of  an  already  effective  installation. 

The  Dial-Sets — like  all  Dennison  marking 
room  equipment — conform  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  nmrking  room  operators  them¬ 
selves.  Each  model  has  been  designed  to  do  a 
particular  job  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modem  merchandising. 


For  years,  Dennison  has  specialized  in  the 
development  and  production  of  equipment 
which  has  encibled  marking  rooms  to  increase 
efficiency  without  expensive  change-overs. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  basic 
pohcy  of  "Modernization  With  Minimum 
Investment." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  Dennison  Dial-Sets  which  print  code  and 
price  information  on  a  complete  range  of 
string  tags  without  the  necessity  for  setting 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS, 
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International  Business  Machines. 
Corporation.  Mr.  Watson  recently 
returned  Irom  five  years  of  service 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  senior  pilot. 

Nylon  Supply  Prodictlom  Fail 

While  men  of  Washington  are 
predicting  for  public  consumption 
that  hosiery  will  be  plentiful  this 
spring,  by  Easter,  perhaps,  men  of 
industry  say  this  cannot  be  so. 
There  is  not  enough  yarn,  that  is 
nylon  yarn,  to  supply  anything  like 
the  needed  requirements.  They 
predict  that  it  will  be  well  into 
1947  before  an  adequate  supply 
will  be  reached. 

More  stores  throughout  the 
country  might  well  follow  the  lead 
of  J.  F.  Hink  &  Son,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
who  in  a  three  column  advertise¬ 
ment  told  “The  Truth  About 
Nylon  Hosiery.”  The  shortage, 
they  pointed  out,  is  due  to  under¬ 
supply  of  nylon  yarn  plus  the  fact 
that  rayon  manufacturers  realiz¬ 
ing  that  once  nylon  is  plentiful 
there  will  be  small  demand  for 
rayon,  are  giving  less  and  less 
rayon  to  hosiery  manufacturers. 
“VV^e  feel,”  they  say,  “for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  1946,  there 
will  be  the  most  acute  shortage  of 
hosiery  we  have  yet  seen  and  con¬ 
ceivably  for  the  entire  year.  Treas¬ 
ure  the  hosiery  you  have,  the  worst 
is  yet  to  come!” 

Meanwhile  The  Textile  Color 
Card  Association  announces  the 
new  spring  hosiery  shades  as  Sun- 
love,  Townblond  and  Cocoblush. 
Remember  the  old  gag:  “If  I  had 
some  ham.  I'd  make  me  some  ham 
and  eggs,  if  I  had  the  eggs.” 


Edward  H.  Bower 


Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr. 


these  things  are  concerned  the  lad¬ 
ies  are  still  in  control. 

Poopla 

Members  of  the  NRDGA,  no 
doubt,  will  join  with  us  in  wishing 
Miss  Helen  R.  Norton  the  best  of 
success  as  she  takes  over,  her  new 
duties  as  acting  director  of  the 
Prince  School  of  Retailing  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  succeeding  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Lukens,  who  resigned.  Miss 
Norton  for  several  years  was  the 
Manager  of  the  Personnel  Group 
of  the  NRDGA. 


The  Chicago  State  Street  Coun¬ 
cil  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
month  elected  Hector  Suyker,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  The 
Fair  Store,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 


Norman  Tarnoff 

to  expect  in  the  way  of  crowding, 
we  scribbled  the  following  lines: 

“We  have  nylons,”  said  one  of 
the  stores 

In  a  smart  advertisement  which 
everyone  saw; 

Or  so  it  did  seem  from  the 
crowds  that  came  fore 

As  they  pushed  and  they  shoved 
and  left  disorder  galore. 

We  soon  found  it  no  place  for 
mere  man  to  be 

And  in  haste  we  retired  with 
no  nylons  for  she. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  got  nary 
look-see. 


Macy’s  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  new  Merchandise 
Councillors.  Norman  Tarnoff,  for¬ 
merly  Department  Manager  of 
Men’s  Clothing,  etc.,  will  be  coun¬ 
cillor  of  Men’s  Store  Group,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bower,  returning  from  mili¬ 
tary  leave,  has  been  appointed 
Councillor  of  the  children’s  group. 


Promotion  Policy  on  Score*  Itoms 

In  Detroit,  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  advises  its  members  to- 
avoid  customer  criticism  by  seeing 
to  it  that  all  advertising  of  “hard 
to  find”  items  tells  the  complete 
story.  It  points  out  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  rushing  to  the  store  to  buy 
a  scarce  article  advertised  in  an 
afternoon  paper,  only  to  find  that 
the  article  will  not  be  put  on  sale 
until  the  following  day.  Either  see 
that  the  merchandise  goes  on  sale 
simultaneously  with  the  release  of 
the  advertisement  or  state  plainly 
when  it  will  be  offered  for  sale. 


Released  from  service  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Navy,  Alfred  E.  Ma- 
grish  joins  Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  as  Merchan- 
Look  for  a  big  bridal  business  dise  Manager  of  all  home  furnish- 
this  year,  representatives  of  300  ings  and  hard  lines,  it  was  an- 
stores  were  told  at  the  first  postwar  nounced  by  Max  Levine,  vice  presi- 
clinic  conducted  by  Brides  Maga-  dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
zine  in  New  York.  The  trend  in  store. 

typtes  of  weddings  appears  to  be  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  has  been 
70  per  cent  formal  and  30  per  cent  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
semi-formal.  Looks  like  where  ant  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
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clothing  store  windows.  Suits  are 
completely  gone,  except  here  and 
there  in  a  window  of  one  of  the 
progressive  chain  clothing  stores 
selling  popular  priced  garments. 
Sport  coats,  neckwear  and  socks 
make  up  the  display,  which  for 
years  played  minor  roles.  Today 
they  are  right  out  in  front— they  are 
the  display. 

Intra-T«l 

Intra-store  television  took  an¬ 
other  step  forward  early  this  month 
when  Gertz.  Jamaica,  New  York, 
unveiled  to  more  than  100  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  representa¬ 
tives  its  studio  and  program  for 
televising  entertainment  and  store 
items  to  four  or  five  selected  spots 
throughout  the  store,  inclutiing 
display  windows.  The  preview  was 
followed  by  a  week’s  operation. 
The  show  was  not  presented  as  a 
demonstration.  Max  Gertz  pointed 
out,  hut  solely  as  an  experiment  to 
determine,  if  possible  what  place 
television  will  have  in  the  future 
operations  of  the  Gertz  store. 
[The  Bulletin  will  carry  a  story  in 
more  detail  in  the  March  issue.] 


Lawrence  Cowen,  president  of  the  Lionel  Corporation,  and  James  J.  Walker 
inaugurate  the  Lionel  March  of  Dimes  Model  Railway  in  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Station.  Contributors  dropped  their  dimes  in  the  dump  cars,  which 
were  then  routed  to  the  door  of  the  White  House.  Exhibition  lasted  10  days. 


Cdifornia  Gift  Promotions 

Sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  publicize  California-made 
gifts  has  been  launched  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  “Registered  Cali¬ 
fornia”,  a  non-profit  organization. 
Many  leading  department  stores 
throughout  the  nation  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  feature  “Registered  Cali¬ 
fornia”  sections  this  spring  display¬ 
ing  new  creations  of  artists  and 
manufacturers,  says  a  recent  news 
release. 


veiled  in  the  Institute’s  “Colorcade 
of  America”  exhibit  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  month.  The  first  clinic 
will  be  held  in  Hartford  about 
March  15. 

ComunMr  Spending  Prospnets 

If  Federal  spending  is  to  be  cut 
in  half  this  fiscal  year,  or  about 
35  billions  of  dollars,  it  means  that 
civilian  production  had  better  get 
going  soon  to  make  up  this  big 
drop  in  the  public’s  income. 


It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and,  of  course,  im- 
jKirtant  conclusions  for  stores  to 
arrive  at  in  intra-store  televising  is 
whether  the  expense  justifies  the 
increased  sales  that  might  result 
from  promoting  to  customers  al¬ 
ready  in  the  store.  After  the  nov- 


However,  in  his  quarterly  report 
to  the  president,  John  W.  Snyder, 
O.VV.M.R.  director,  predicted  a 
steady  expansion  of  retail  trade  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  1945  record  of  more 
than  73  billion  dollars.  The  1939 
figures  of  40  billions  he  thought 
might  be  doubled.  Of  course  he 
did  the  predicting  before  the  big 
labor  disturbances. 

Making  Hm  Bast  of  Nothing 

We  hope  that  the  campaign  to 
set  suits  aside  for  the  returning 
veterans  is  helping  the  discharged 
boys  to  get  out  of  uniforms  into 
civies.  In  New  York,  however,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  a  suit  if 
you  are  a  civilian— further  than  this 
we  have  no  information.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  though,  to  watch  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 


Clinics  on  Hoor  Covorings 

From  the  home  furnishings  in¬ 
dustry  comes  the  announcement 
that  plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  holding  of  150  local  clinics  un¬ 
der  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association 
and  the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manu¬ 
facturers.  Each  clinic  will  consist 
of  a  special  one-and  a-half  hour 
presentation  designed  to  bring  re¬ 
tailers  up-to-date  on  specific  de¬ 
velopments  initiated  by  the  Carpet 
Institute  for  improved  postwar 
selling.  These  include  the  retail 
sales  training  program,  “How  to 
Sell  Color  and  Design,”  and  the 
new  color  coordination  program 
to  promote  the  nine  B.H.F.  (Basic 
Home  Furnishing^)  colors  un¬ 


Alfred  Magrish 

Now  with  Foley  Bros.,  Houston. 
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Sallff,  the  SalemgirU  approvettl 


And  her  attractive  young  customer,  selecting 
tablecloths  and  napkins  "made  right  in 
America,”  can  be  counted  upon  to  know  just 
what  she  wants  in  planning  for  her  new  home. 

Of  course,  the  wise  buyer  who  stocks  the 
napery  section  in  Sally’s  store  has  told  her, 
"Honestly,  Sal,  that  'it-comes-from-abroad’ 
idea  is  simply  outmoded.  Just  you  watch  these 
young  couples  who  are  getting  started  now. 
They’re  going  for  domestic  napery  in  a  big  way!” 


And  you  ean  nee  why! 

Smart,  modern  designs,  long-wearing  cotton 
and  rayon  fabrics,  plus  the  economy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  production  methods  will  make  it  possible 
to  set  attractive  tables  for  every  occasion. 

Yes,  Sally  will  be  proud  and  happy  to  sell 
and  recommend  Rosemary  Napery! 

ROSEMARY  SALES 


A  Division  of  Simmons  Co. 

40  Worth  St.  New  York  IJ,  N.  \ 


TABLECLOTHS  and  NAPKINS  ‘‘made  RIGHT  in  America” 


Other  ’'RoscTnar>  Products made  lIMT  in  America”  include 

BEDSPREADS  •  WDRKSHIRTS  •  MATTRESS  TICKINGS  •  FLANNELETTE  •  DECDRATIVE  FABRICS' 
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A  MtSSAGF  TO  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


iLLiant 


As  a  feature  of  its  Golden  Anniversary  com¬ 
memoration,  the  Hecht  Co.  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  published  during  January  a  series  of 
statements  from  leaders — judicial,  legislatwe 
and  executive — in  the  national  government. 
Nine  windotvs,  planned  “in  tribute  to  the  men 
who  brought  us  victory  and  peace”  were  de¬ 
voted  to  portraits  of  and  statements  from  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  leaders  in  the  war  effort.  Bert 
M.  Sarazen  is  Hecht’s  publicity  director. 


elty  of  television  lias  worn  off,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  announcement  of 
intra-store  televising  will  bring 
many  customers  into  the  store.  In 
the  early  days,  a  radio  demonstra¬ 
tion  would  have— but  would  it  now 
that  radio  has  been  perfected  and 
is  no  longer  something  new? 

Plastics  Show  in  April 

The  plastics  industry  is  to  have  a 
coming  out  party.  Yes,  sir.  It  will 
be  in  the  way  of  the  first  coopera¬ 
tive  industry  showing  in  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  April 
22  to  27  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry. 
More  about  this  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 


THE  HECKT  CO.  GOLDEN 


ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


it  will  accommodate  everyone  who 
wants  to  ride  in  an  automobile,  or 
existing  streets  can  be  used  more 
efficiently  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
citizens  in  more  general  use  of 
transit  vehicles.” 

“One  modern  trolley  coach  line,” 
he  continued,  “will  carry  as  many 
people  downtown  as  three  4-lane 
freeways  for  automobiles.  The 
most  efficient  use  of  street  space  im¬ 
mediately  spotlights  the  public 
transit  system— the  subways,  the 
street  car,  the  trolley  coach,  and 
the  bus— for  they  use  street  space 
seven  times  as  efficiently  as  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  to  say  nothing  of  com¬ 
pletely  eliminating  the  parking 
problem.” 

The  movie  uses  vivid  animated 
charts  and  colorful  action  to  show 
that  healthy  public  transit  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  prosperity  of 
community  life,  business  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  government.  It  is  available 
to  civic  and  business  organizations, 
schools,  colleges,  and  transit  and 
power  companies.  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric’s  Visual  Instruction 
Section,  Schenectady,  New  York. 
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FOR  RETAILERS 


WITH  THEIR  EYE  ON 


TELEVISION 


What  retailer  today  with  any  farsightedness  at  all  doesn't 
have  his  eyes  on  television!  Displays  on  the  main  floor  of 
dress  models  walking  about  on  the  sixth.  Possibly,  street 
wall  display  panels  showing  the  bargain  counters  inside. 
It's  unlimited! 

The  big  hitch  is  that  each  television  panel  requires  a  lot 
of  individual  wiring  from  the  main  board.  They  can't  be 
set  up  in  circuit  like  Christmas  tree  lights. 

Television  is  not  the  only  electrical  device  which 
threatens  your  store  with  quick  electrical  obsolescence. 
The  future  is  xinpredictable  in  the  number  of  electricedly 
operated  merchandising  aids. 

For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  Q-Floor  is  a  safeguard  to  any 
investment  in  a  store.  Q-Floor,  made  by  the  H.  H.  Robertson 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  is  steel 
^  subfloor,  composed  of  cells  so 

interrelated  by  crossover  race- 
ways  that  any  six-inch  area  of  the 
floor  can  be  tapped  for  electrical 
services.  Think  what  this  means 
' tenns  of  quick-change.  Your 
new  floor  layout  calls  for  extra 
outlets.  The  electrician  merely 
drills  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
(literally  minutes)  the  outlet  is 
ready  without  fuss,  muss  or  trenches.  You  can  change 
from  non-selling  floors  to  selling  floors  overnight,  so  far 
as  outlets  are  concerned,  on  Robertson  Q-Floors. 

Q-Floors  not  only  protect  your  investment  from  elec¬ 
trical  obsolescence,  they  actually  increase  the  earning 
power  of  a  building.  In  the  first  place,  their  dry,  clean, 
noncombustible  steel  construction  reduces  building  time 
20  to  30%.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  Robertson 
Company  on  thousands  of  instcdlations.  You  get  quicker 
return  for  your  money. 

Before  you  tie  any  money  down  with  dead,  inflexible, 
heavy  floor  construction,  ask  your  curchitect  about  light¬ 
weight,  ready  to  install,  steel  Q-Floors.  Or  write  to 
H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  2410  Farmers  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Peima. 


Television 


literally 


means 


Far-Sight 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO. 


OrriCIS  IN  50  WORID-WIDI 

principal  CITIIS  ^  SUILDINO  SIRVICi 
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STORE  HOUSEKEEPING 

Daniel  Fraad,  Jr. 

Allied  Maintenance  Co. 

CLEANING  is  a  tiresome,  un¬ 
pleasant  task  and  something  that 
we  are  usually  satisfied  to  delegate 
to  a  porter  or  supervisor  with  more 
muscle  than  imagination.  This 
most  certainly  is  not  good  man¬ 
agement. 

For  a  successful  housekeeping 
operation  we  must  start  with  a  man 
who  refuses  to  accept  any  schedule 
as  perfect,  who  refuses  to  allow  his 
operation  to  become  static  and 
who  has  over  him  someone  who 
will  continually  spur  him  on,  dis¬ 
cuss  his  problems  with  him  and 
apply  executive  ability  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Let  me  caution  you:  when  there 
are  no  problems  there  will  soon  be 
inefficiency. 

The  next  thing  is  to  find  the 
right  tools.  Now  just  how  many 
machines  are  there  that  we  can  use 
to  cut  down  the  cost  in  mqjipower? 
Not  very  many.  There  is  the  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner,  the  waxing  machine, 
the  scrubbing  machine,  the  wall 
washing  machine,  and,  of  course, 
the  carpet  sweeper,  the  broom  and 
the  mop.  None  of  these  is  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  it  should  be  and  could  be. 

For  example,  what  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  commercial 
vacuum  cleaner?  Where  can  you 
buy  one  of  the  size  needed  for 
cleaning  large  and  heavy-traffic 
areas?  The  only  way  is  to  make 
one  yourself— which  is  exactly  what 
my  organization  has  had  to  do. 

The  polishing  of  the  depressions 
in  the  stair  treads  of  an  escalator 
consumes  an  amazing  amount  of  a 
man’s  time.  He  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  slowly  rubs  and  rubs 
and  rubs  until  his  fingers  get  sore, 
his  back  aches,  and  the  rag  he  is 
using  wears  out. 

We  all  know  a  dentist’s  drill. 


Session  Chairmen: 

E.  W.  Dennis,  Vice-President,  Morris  Moss,  Store  Manager, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  The  Hecht  Ck>., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  STORE  MANAGEMENT 


Why  can’t  we  take  the  motor  the 
dentist  uses  and  a  flexible  shaft 
and  attach  a  steel  brush  to  the  end 
of  this  shaft;  have  the  brush  made 
so  that  it  will  clean  six  depressions 
with  only  the  muscles  required  to 
hold  it  in  place? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  group 
of  building  superintendents  sat 
down  for  two  hours  and  just 
thought  of  what  could  be  mechan¬ 
ized  in  the  cleaning  operation  we 
would  find  that  we  could  progress 
25  years  in  those  two  hours.  We  as 
a  group  must  force  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  machinery  to  do  this  ex¬ 
perimental  work  for  us  so  that  one 
can  buy  a  mopping  machine,  a 
metal  polishing  machine,  a  high- 
dusting  machine  or  an  escalator 
cleaning  machine. 

Now  let’s  go  to  the  subject  of 
cleaning  material.  The  average 
soap  one  buys  is  a  by-product  of 
a  meat  packing  industry.  It  is 
shipped  from  Chicago  or  even 
further  west  of  the  east  coast,  or 
vice  versa.  The  shipping  cost  is 
paid  primarily  for  the  water  that  is 
shipped  in  the  barrel  with  the 
soap.  There  are  very  few  compan¬ 
ies  that  will  put  out  a  concentrated 
soap  to  be  diluted  with  local  water. 

Is  there  a  metal  polish  that  can 
just  be  wiped  on  a  surface  and 
wiped  off  that  will  leave  the  sur¬ 
face  free  of  dust  and  in  a  polished 
condition?  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn’t  have  one. 

I  am  not  trying  to  convey  that 
there  is  a  group  of  people  in  the 
U.  S.  that  control  the  cleaning  sup¬ 
ply  industry  and  that  they  have  de¬ 
cided  on  the  policy  of  either  buy  it 
or  don’t  buy  anything.  I  think  the 
condition  arises  more  from  the  fact 
that  the  purchaser  of  these  materi¬ 
als  is  so  bored  with  his  operation 
that  there  is  no  stimulus  from  him 
to  force  the  manufacturer  to  deliv¬ 
er  material  that  would  fit  in  with 
the  age  we  are  living  in  rather  than 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 


We  simply  must  hnd  new  ma¬ 
terials  to  work  with.  We  must  de¬ 
mand  that  manufacturers  deliver 
to  us  a  mopping  compound  that 
will  spread  on  the  floor,  clean  it 
and  not  injure  it,  and  which  will 
have  an  insecticide  in  it  which  will 
be  deposited  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  We  must  find  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  that  will  do  the  job.  We  must 
find  a  wax  or  a  floor  protective 
covering  that  will  not  stain,  that 
won’t  scuff,  that  will  be  soluble  in 
mopping  water  but  will  be  insolu¬ 
ble  in  the  drinking  fountain  spill. 

Time  studies  can  be  made  of  so 
menial  a  task  as  sweeping  a  base¬ 
ment.  We  must  have  job  evalua¬ 
tion,  job  analysis.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  cleaning  a  store  is  an 
expense  item  that  can  only  be  re¬ 
duced  by  scientific  methods,  engi¬ 
neering  ability,  and  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  .\  fairly  large  building  hous¬ 
ing  a  department  store  can  spend 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  for  this  cleaning.  I  know  of 
no  business  enterprise  that  would 
allocate  the  administration  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  a 
head  porter  getting  $35  to  $40  a 
week.  This  is  a  real  problem.  It 
must  be  faced  squarely  and  given 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SUPPLIES 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Highland, 

International  Stcdistical  Bureau 

THE  SUPPLY  of  store  equipment 
during  the  first  half  of  1946  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  demand. 
In  some  cases,  it  will  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  receive  normal  deliveries 
even  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

On  January  1,  1946  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  about 
1,500,000  retail  outlets.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  stores  needs 
some  new  equipment  and  fixtures. 
In  addition,  many  new  stores  will 
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:ifc  now  if  you  haven’t  yet  received  your  copy  of  the 
January  issue.  It  is  free  to  stores  and  fitters.  We  hope  to 
keep  it  so  interesting,  informative  and  friendly  that  it  wUt 
deserve  the  welcowe  we  ask  for  it.  S.  H.  Camp  and  Com* 
pony,  Jackson,  Michigan. 
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be  opened  by  returning  service¬ 
men.  This  will  add  to  the  already 
large  demand  for  store  equipment 
and  supplies. 

In  discussing  the  outlook  for  var¬ 
ious  types  of  equipment  I  should 
like  to  classify  them  into  three  ma¬ 
jor  categories:  (1)  equipment  nec¬ 
essary  for  store  proper,  (2)  servic¬ 
ing  equipment  and  (3)  admini¬ 
strative  supplies. 

• 

Store  Equipment: 

The  supply  of  store  fixtures  is 
dependent  uf>on  the  availability  of 
lumber  and  plate  glass. 

Because  of  a  strike  in  the  plate 
glass  industry,  production  has  de¬ 
clined  sharply.  Existing  stocks, 
which  were  at  already  low  levels 
when  the  strike  was  called,  are  now 
practically  depleted.  Once  the 
strike  is  settled,*  production  will 
increase,  and  we  believe  that  plate 
glass  output  this  year  should  ap¬ 
proximate  the  1936  record. 

Lumber  supplies  will  increase  al¬ 
though  all  civilian  needs  will  not 
be  met.  The  supply  of  both  hard¬ 
woods  and  softwoods  is  below  war¬ 
time  high  levels  but  above  prewar. 
■With  loggers  now  in  a  position  to 
secure  more  trucks,  tires  and  log¬ 
ging  equipment,  production  should 
increase.  As  more  workers  are 
secured,  the  level  of  production 
should  rise,  quite  possibly  to  new 
peak  levels. 

.\lthough  the  supply  of  store 
fixtures  will  improve  as  more 
lumber  and  plate  glass  *  become 
available,  do  not  expect  a  buyers’ 
market  in  this  field  in  1946. 

The  outlook  for  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  is  more  favorable.  Supplies 
should  be  adequate  by  mid-year. 

Store  floor  coverings  of  the  lin¬ 
oleum  variety  will  continue  as  a 
bottleneck  throughout  most  of 
1946. 

Because  of  price  difficulties  and 
an  inadequate  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  linoleum  manufacturers 
are  concentrating  on  turning  out 
a  large  number  of  units  rather 
than  on  producing  the  heavier 
grades  of  linoleum  necessary  for 
commercial  use.  The  lighter  and 
medium  weight  inlays  should  be 
in  fairly  adequate  supply  by  mid¬ 
year.  The  heavier  types  may  not 
be  produced  at  all  until  very  late 
in  1946. 


•Settled  January  19. 


In  stores  where  floor  covering 
replacement  is  essential,  it  may  be 
possible  to  use  medium  weight  in¬ 
lay,  recognizing  that  its  usefulness 
will  be  short-lived  as  compared 
with  the  normal  prewar  quality. 

Air  conditioning  equipment  for 
commercial  use  should  be  avail¬ 
able  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 

Because  of  the  large  demand, 
supplies  will  be  inadequate  and  it 
will  take  the  air  conditioning  in¬ 
dustry  many  months  before  normal 
deliveries  can  be  assured. 

The  widespread  use  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment  in  retail  out¬ 
lets  makes  it  essential  that  all  re¬ 
tailers  incorporate  this  in  their  store 
modernization  program.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  produced  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  government.  It  is 
now  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
many  units  for  civilian  use.  Raw 
materials  and  labor  are  the  only 
hampering  factors  which  impede 
the  resumption  of  high  production 
at  this  time. 

Wall  decoration,  both  paints 
and  wall  paper,  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  No  real  relief  is  expected 
within  the  next  two  to  three 
months.  Supplies  should  improve 
greatly  thereafter,  but  because  of 
the  large  demand  normal  deliv¬ 
eries  will  not  be  possible  in  the 
first  half  of  1946. 

Elevators  and  escalators  will 
continue  in  short  supply  through¬ 
out  1946.  Deliveries  are  at  present 
eight  months  behind  and  although 
some  improvement  is  expected 
during  the  next  few  months,  nor¬ 
mal  deliveries  are  not  anticipated 
during  1946. 

Demand  for  elevators  and  esca¬ 
lators  greatly  exceed  planned  1946 
production.  Because  of  war  work, 
plant  capacity  of  concerns  manu¬ 
facturing  elevators  and  escalators 
has  been  greatly  expanded. 

While  a  record  output  of  civil¬ 
ian  elevators  and  escalators  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  year,  demand  will  con¬ 
tinue  unsatisfied.  Supplies  will 
greatly  exceed  prewar  levels  but 
demand  today  is  greater  than  in 
1939  or  1941.' 

Servicing  Equipment: 

Paper  supplies  for  civilians  will 
continue  to  ease  during  the  next 
few  months.  Yet  civilian  demand 
will  continue  in  excess  of  supplies 


for  most  of  this  year. 

Packaging  equipment,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  delivery  purposes,  i$ 
high  on  the  agenda  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  retail  outlets. 

The  war  has  witnessed  a  marked 
improvement  in  packaging  tech¬ 
niques.  Most  packaging  equip¬ 
ment  is  for  special  duty  purposes 
and  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  investigate  this  field  fully,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  delivery  costs  can 
be  reduced  by  more  efficient  han¬ 
dling  and  shipping.  With  operat¬ 
ing  costs  increasing,  this  is  one 
place  where  more  efficient  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  introduced. 

Delivery  trucks  and  tires  will 
again  be  available  in  1946.  Be¬ 
cause  of  labor  disputes,  truck  pro¬ 
duction  will  not  return  to  prewar 
levels  until  later  in  the  year. 

The  return  of  competition  will 
make  it  necessary  to  reestablish 
delivery  services.  The  number  of 
department  store  delivery  trucks 
has  been  sharply  reduced.  This 
should  now  increase. 

Administrative  Supplies: 

Primary  among  administrative 
supplies  is  office  equipment— type¬ 
writers,  cash  registers,  time  record¬ 
ing  equipment  and  other  office 
machines. 

With  the  war  over,  these  (*ffice 
machinery  companies  have  re¬ 
sumed  civilian  production  on  a 
limited  scale.  X’olume  of  supplies 
is  still  small.  While  it  is  true  that 
\()u  will  be  unable  to  obtain  all 
you  need  in  the  first  six  months, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1946,  deliv¬ 
eries  should  return  to  a  more  nor¬ 
mal  basis. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  you 
may  be  thinking  about  obtaining 
office  equipment  from  Govern¬ 
ment  surplus.  I  do  not  want  to 
sound  discouraging,  but  based  on 
recent  performance  your  chances 
at  this  time  are  poor.  The  volume 
of  office  equipment  declared  as 
surplus  has  been  exceedingly  small. 

By  the  time  surpluses  really 
reach  worthwhile  levels,  you 
should  find  supplies  from  normal 
channels  greatly  improved.  This 
probably  will  be  a  case  where  you 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  supplies 
from  Government  surpluses  or  the 
producers  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  be  able  to  obtain  supplies 
from  either  or  both. 
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hat  is  it  that  lifts  one  fabric  to  national  consumer 


recognition  ...  to  brand  identification  . . .  while  others  remain 
nameless  orphans?  it  It's  the.  "HOOK”. . .  the  exua  plus-value 
. . .  the  something  special  in  the  sales  story,  it  The  NARCO* 
QUALITY  CONTROL  PLAN  offers  you  a  hook  that  will 
put  your  Narco  rayon  fabrics  on  the  brand-map  from  coast 


to  coast . . .  whether  you're  a  weaver,  converter,  or  manu¬ 


facturer.  it  Here's  how  the  Plan  works:  Any  Narco  rayon 


fabric  may  be  submined  for  certification.  These  fabrics 
are  tested  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for: 


CMM  FASnOSS 


If  found  acceptable,  the  fabric  is  certified  and 
awarded  the  Testing  Company's  Seal  of  Quality, 
a  nationally  recognized  buying  guide,  it  All 


certified  Narco  rayon  fabrics  may  carry  the 


official  labels  and  hang-tags  telling  the  com¬ 
plete  Quality  Control  story  and  featuring 
the  Seal  of  Quality.  This  identification  is 


so  factual ...  so  convincing ...  so  impor¬ 


tant  . . .  the  retailer  will  welcome  it,  use 


it,  spotlight  it! 


361  Fifth  Aoenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


North  American  Raifon  Corporation 
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McCain  New  Store  Management  Chairman 


C.  H.  McCain,  ^VIn.  Hengerer 
Co.,  Buffalo,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  at  the  January  meeting. 
Other  newly  elected  officers  are; 
R.  H.  Brown,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-chair¬ 
man;  and  Thomas  A.  Cox,  Gil¬ 
christ  Co.,  Boston,  second  vice- 
chairman. 

Newly  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are;  Walter 
W.  Boyle,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  John  A.  Buete, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  J.  L.  Carroll,  La 
Salle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Sheldon  R.  Wolfe,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 


C.  H.  McCain 


WAREHOUSING  LESSONS  FROM  ARMY  EXPERIENCE 

Lieut.  Col.  John  F.  Ackerman,  QMC 


ONE  OF  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  progressive  development  of  the 
Army  warehousing  program  was 
that  many  of  the  better  known 
principles  of  operation  were  basic¬ 
ally  sound.  But  the  methods  and 
practices  under  these  principles 
were  subjected  to  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  simplifications. 

The  following  mechanical  ma¬ 
terials  handling  equipment  has 
been  effectively  used  in  indoor 
warehousing  operations;  Power 
driven  fork  lift  truck;  power  driv¬ 
en  warehouse  tractors;  power  driv¬ 
en  belt  and  slat  conveyors;  power 
driven  and  hand  type  pallet  jacks; 
gravity  conveyor,  both  roller  and 
skate  wheel  types;  inclined  vertical 
stackers;  four-wheel  warehouse 
trailers;  miscellaneous  warehouse 
trucks,  both  two  and  four-wheel 
type. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
fork*  lift  trucks  and  pallet  jacks, 
materials  handling  aids  consisting 
of  dunnage,  regular  pallets,  box 
pallets  and  binders  were  used. 

The  fork  lift  truck  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  warehousing  methods.  To 
date  it  has  not  been  equalled  as  a 
time  and  labor  saving  device.  Sup¬ 
plies  can  be  moved  in  larger  hand¬ 
ling  units  and  stacking  and  un¬ 


stacking  is  performed  mechani¬ 
cally. 

A  second  method  used  in  hand¬ 
ling  supplies  was  the  tractor,  trailer 
train  and  fork  lift  combination 
method.  The  tractor  hauled  trail¬ 
er  trains  of  palletized  supplies  from 
the  rail  car  to  the  place  of  storage 
when  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
was  greater  than  250  feet  one  way. 
In  this  method  the  fork-lift  truck 
was  used  to  unload  the  trailers  and 
stack  the  supplies.  Shipping  opera¬ 
tions  were  just  the  reverse  of  the 
receiving  or  unloading  operations. 

Pallet  jacks  were  used  advantage¬ 
ously  in  the  movement  of  supplies 
short  distances  and  when  stacking 
and  unstacking  were  not  required. 
I’his  type  of  equipment,  both  pow¬ 
er  driven  and  hand  operated,  has 
proven  very  efficient  in  packing 
rooms,  inspection  rooms,  LCL  ter¬ 
minals  and  for  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  elevators  in  multi-story 
buildings.  The  power  driven  pal¬ 
let  jack  is  especially  useful  as  a 
labor  saving  device  where  inclined 
ramps  at  the  approach  of  elevators 
require  more  than  one  man  to 
handle  the  load  manually. 

Conveyors  were  used  for  the  un¬ 
loading  of  refrigerator  cars  and 
cars  containing  mixed  supplies  or 


sized  items.  Fork  lift  trucks  could 
not  be  operated  in  refrigerator 
cars  due  to  the  slatted  floor  con¬ 
struction.  Through  the  use  of  con¬ 
veyors  both  curved  and  straight 
type,  supplies  were  moved  from 
within  the  car  to  the  door  of  the 
car  and  the  fork  lift  trucfew 

To  expedite  the  unloading  and 
segregation  of  sized  items  such  as 
shoes,  clothing  and  mixed  cars, 
conveyors  were  used  to  move  the 
cases  out  of  the  cars.  The  cases 
were  palletized  along  an  extended 
section  of  conveyor  according  to 
size  or  item. 

The  use  of  the  conveyor  method 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
supplies  received  and  shipped  by 
motor  truck  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  hand  carry  and 
two-wheel  truck  method. 

Miscellaneous  types  of  warehouse 
trucks  were  utilized  to  perform  jobs 
which  did  not  retpiire  power  driv¬ 
en  equipment.  Hand  equipment 
was  also  used  where  experience 
and  study  had  proven  that  the 
greatest  efficiency  could  lie  main¬ 
tained  by  their  proper  use. 

The  effective  utilization  of  cubic 
space  in  areas  in  which  crushable 
items  were  stored  was  one  of  the 
problems  confronting  warehouse 
operators.  .Associated  with  this  con¬ 
dition  was  the  problem  of  stack 
stability  of  certain  items.  This  led 
up  to  the  development  and  con¬ 
struction  of  box  pallets.  \  box  pal¬ 
let  is  a  regular  pallet  with  uprights 
and  braces  to  siqjport  the  weight 
of  additional  pallet  loads  thus  per¬ 
mitting  stacking  to  a  maximum 
height. 

Many  implementations  were  lat¬ 
er  developed  in  the  construction  of 
box  pallets  since  they  were  also 
adaptable  in  the  storage  of  odd 
shaped  cases  or  items,  small  lots 
and  tentage.  Space  was  considered 
critical  and  the  box  pallet  properly 
used  was  a  factor  in  reducing  po¬ 
tential  space  to  a  minimum  and 
in  increasing  space  utilization. 

.Another  storage  problem  was  the 
loss  of  space  caused  by  honey¬ 
combing  which  is  otie  of  the  most 
common  ways  in  which  valuable 
storage  space  is  lost.  It  is  caused 
either  by  storing  or  removing  sup 
plies  in  such  a  way  that  unusable 
space  is  created  in  front  of  or 
within  the  stack,  or  by  the  use  of 
storage  areas  which  are  too  deep. 
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One  method  which  eliminates  ex¬ 
cessive  honey-combing  is  storage 
by  short  rows  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standard  depths  of  storage. 
Floor  clean  up  is  another  method. 

It  consists  of  a  regular  pick  up  or 
transfer  to  short  lot  areas  of  all 
small  lots,  which  automatically 
makes  space  available  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  new  stock  and  incoming  sup¬ 
plies. 

Short  lot  areas  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  on  the  floor  plan  and  be  gov¬ 
erned  in  size  by  actual  require¬ 
ments. 

There  are  three  main  factors  to 
be  considered  when  laying  out 
space.  They  are  the  Commodity 
Factor,  the  Capacity  Factor  and  the 
Aisle  Layout  Factor. 

Under  the  Commodity  Factor 
there  are  four  things  which  must  • 
be  considered.  They  are  the  activi¬ 
ty  of  supplies  to  be  stored,  the 
quantity  of  supplies  to  be  stored, 
the  size,  weight,  shape  and  type  of 
packaging  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials. 

Under  the  Capacity  Factor  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  the  floor 
load,  ceiling  height,  loading  and 
unloading  facilities,  elevators  and 
available  equipment. 

Under  the  Aisle  Layout  Factor 
which  is  very  important  in  the 
planning  of  space  layouts  the  fol¬ 
lowing  physical  conditions  must 
be  considered,  location  of  door 
openings,  location  and  spacing  of 
columns,  location  of  fire  doors  and 
fire  line  valves  and  the  size  of 
mechanical  equipment  to  be  used. 
The  size  of  the  lots  to  be  stored 
also  has  a  decided  effect  on  the 
distances  between  aisles.  Unusable 
space  is  unproductive  space  and 
unproductive  space  is  costly.  There¬ 
fore,  economy  and  efficiency  re¬ 
quire  proper  planning  of  space  lay¬ 
outs  to  eliminate  waste. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  in  modern  materials 
handling  and  warehousing  was  the 
application  of  the  unit  load  prin¬ 
ciple  in  handling  supplies. 

In  using  the  unit  load  principle, 
either  single  face  or  open  pal¬ 
lets  can  be  used.  A  palletized  unit 
consists  of  a  given  number  of  cases 
or  cartons  stacked  on  a  pallet  to 
form  a  handling  unit.  The  cases 
or  cartons  are  secured  to  the  pal¬ 
let  usuallv  bv  means  of  steel  strap¬ 
ping.  This  method  eliminates  all 


manual  handling  and  fully  utilizes 
mechanical  equipment. 

I'he  loading  of  cars  with  pallet¬ 
ized  units  was  termed  unitized  car 
loading.  A  fork  lift  truck  and  op¬ 
erator  is  used  to  load  and  stack  the 
palletized  units  in  the  rail  car. 
Fhe  pallet  is  part  of  the  load.  The 
same  method  of  unloading  can  be 
used  when  the  supplies  reach  their 
destination.  Upon  arrival  at  ship 
side  for  overseas  movement  the  pal¬ 
letized  units  are  loaded  by  the  use 
of  slings.  You  can  very  readily 
realize  the  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  handlings  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  this  method. 
In  car  loading  alone  approximate¬ 
ly  40  tons  of  supplies  can  be  loaded 
in  one  and  one-half  man  hours. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  the  unit  method  of 
shipping  materials  will  be  adopted 
more  or  less  universally  by  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  The  unit  method 
of  handling  supplies  may  be  one 
of  the  solutions  to  the  present 
problem  of  high  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

OPERATING  WORKROOMS  FOR 
BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

G.  J.  Marder, 

Alteration  and  Workroom 

Engineer 

Laivrenee  M.  Stein  Company 

THE  WORKROOMS  we  will  con¬ 
sider  are:  (1)  The  carpet  work¬ 
room,  (2)  The  curtain  and  drap¬ 
ery  workroom,  (3)  The  upholstery 
and  slipcover  workroom,  (4)  The 
fur  w'orkroom,  (5)  The  men’s  al¬ 
teration  room,  (6)  The  ladies  al¬ 
teration  room. 

In  the  carpet  workroom,  the 
curtain  and  drapery  workroom 
and  the  upholstery  and  slip  cover 
workroom,  the  problems  are  mere¬ 
ly  matters  of  production.  Basical¬ 
ly,  the  problem  is  to  reduce  the 
production  cost  as  low  as  possible 
and  then  set  retail  prices  for  their 
services  high  enough  to  render  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Of  course,  under  present  price 
ceilings,  we  cannot  discusss  price 
revisions,  but  steps  can  certainly  be 
taken  to  reduce  production  costs. 

Carpet  binding  equipment  has 
been  refined  to  a  point  where  one 
girl  with  a  binding  unit  can  hand¬ 
le  as  much  as  60  yards  in  an  eight 
hour  day.  To  do  this  work  by 


hand  would  require  12  girls.  The 
work  produced  by  the  binding 
unit  is  actually  neater  and  more 
durable  than  hand  work. 

Many  of  the  larger  carpet  con¬ 
cerns  liave  also  found  that  the 
round  knife  cutting  machine, 
which  has  long  been  used  by  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  is  ideal  for 
cutting  carpets,  replacing  the 
laborious  hand  cutting  with  shears. 
Another  time  saving  stunt  we  have 
seen,  is  the  marking  of  the  cutting 
floor,  both  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise,  at  one  foot  intervals  to  facil¬ 
itate  measuring.  This  can  be  done 
with  painted  stripes,  or  if  you 
want  a  really  flossy  job,  with  in¬ 
laid  brass  strips.  Of  course  in  the 
carpet  workroom,  one  of  the  main 
essentials  is  ample  clear  floor  space. 
•An  inadequate  room  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  production  cost, 
as  considerably  more  handling  is 
necessary  to  get  out  the  work. 

In  the  drapery  workroom  and 
the  upholstery  and  slip  cover 
workroom,  there  are  some  new 
mechanical  devices  to  speed  up  the 
work.  You  will  no  doubt  hear 
more  about  these  as  soon  as  their 
l)enefits  can  l>e  proven  in  actual 
practice.  For  instance,  for  slip 
cover  work,  there  has  been  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  developed  that  will 
sew  the  seam,  insert  a  cording, 
trim  the  seam  edges  and  serge  the 
seam  in  one  complete  operation, 
but  we  prefer  to  watch  the  results 
for  a  while  before  we  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  any  endorsements. 

In  the  fur  workroom,  the  prob¬ 
lems  differ  somewhat  from  the 
other  workrooms.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  lot  of  handwork  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  furs,  and  there 
probably  will  be  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

However,  it  is  going  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  what  the  new  Calva 
process  for  furs  which  has  been 
developed  in  Minneapolis  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  the  fur  industry.  If 
this  process  lives  up  to  only  half 
its  advance  claims,  there  is  certain¬ 
ly  going  to  be  a  drastic  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  fur  industry  that  will 
shake  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

Now  we  come  to  the  men’s  al¬ 
teration  room— and  an  entirely 
new  set  of  problems— or  to  be 
more  correct,  we  should  say  two 
sets  of  problems.  There  is  one 
problem  on  the  sales  floor  and 
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another  in  the  alteration  room, 
and  the  two  are  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  than  is  frequently  supposed. 

Clothing  buyers  try,  of  course, 
to  maintain  a  stock  as  balanced  as 
fmssible,  but  even  at  best,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  complete  stock. 
Clothing  salesmen  are  usually 
paid  on  the  commission  basis,  and 
among  them,  there  are  sometimes 
found  hot-shots  who  consider  the 
size  of  their  commission  checks  far 
above  the  welfare  of  the  store. 
They  will  sometimes  unscrupu¬ 
lously  misfit  their  customers  just 
to  make  them  handle  excessive  al¬ 
terations. 

Sometimes  the  buying  itself  is 
not  done  judiciously,  thus  forcing 
the  salesmen  to  either  do  some  mis¬ 
fitting  or  miss  a  lot  of  sales. 

We  have  learned  to  start  right 
out  on  the  sales  floor  when  we 
come  up  on  an  excessive  alteration 
cost,  as  we  know  that  any  correc¬ 
tive  measures  applied  will  not  be 
completely  effective  until  this  leak 
is  plugged. 

There  is  an  excellent  method  of 
maintaining  a  control  over  both 
this  and  the  productivity  of  the 
alteration  room.  This  is  the 
“work-unit”  system  of  timing  the 
various  operations  and  dividing 
the  time  required  for  each  into 
ten  minute  units,  each  of  which  is 
called  a  work-unit.  Thus,  an 
operation  that  normally  takes  30 
mimitcj  irallotted  three  we>rk-units 
and  one  requiring  an  hour  is  al¬ 
lotted  six  and  so  forth. 

An  alteration  ticket  should  be 
designed  that  lists  the  different 
op>erations,  and  beside  each  is  the 
figure  representing  the  work-unit 
allotment  for  that  operation. 
When  a  fitting  is  completed,  the 
total  number  of  work-units  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  alteration 
can  be  totalled,  and  if  the  total  is 
excessive,  the  sale  can  be  stopped 
then  and  there  if  it  is  considered 
advisable.  Roos  Bros,  have  done 
some  remarkable  work  with  this 
system. 

The  work-unit  system  is  also  an 
excellent  accounting  medium  to 
measure  the  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  alteration  room. 
Whether  a  suit  with  six  work-units 
required  to  complete  the  needed 
alterations  can  be  completed  in 
one  man-hour  of  labor  in  the  al¬ 
teration  room,  depends  on  the  effi¬ 


ciency  of  the  alteration  room  itself, 
but  at  least,  the  work-unit  system 
give  us  a  sure  and  accurate  yard¬ 
stick  with  which  to  measure  that 
efficiency. 

In  certain  chain  organizations 
that  operate  their  own  stores  and 
factories,  any  alteration  cost  high¬ 
er  than  2%  is  grounds  for  some 
head  lopping  in  high  places,  while 
in  other  stores,  a  cost  of  5%,  6% 
or  even  7%  may  be  justified.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  unless  there  are 
unusual  circumstances,  this  is  get¬ 
ting  up  into  the  danger  zone. 

Even  the  average  number  of 
work-units  per  garment  will  vary 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  condition  of  the 
stock  and  other  factors,  hence  it  is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  set  up  a 
good  figure  and  insist  that  such  a 
figure  would  be  correct. 

We  will  go  this  far.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  work-units  normal¬ 
ly  required  for  the  fitting  of  medi¬ 
um  and  higher  priced  -  lines  of 
men’s  suits  should  run  between 
seven  and  eight  and  a  half. 


Eddie  Cantor  and  Morris  Landau, 
manager  of  the  Delivery  Group. 


Workrooms  are  too  often  crowd> 
ed,  ill-equipped  and  poorly  ligh^ 
ed.  The  alteration  room  should 
be  large  enough  to  handle  peak 
conditions,  with  ample  racks  and 
storage  space  so  the  work  can  be 
systematically  handled. 

The  room  should"  be  fully 
equipped,  with  up-to-date  sewii^ 
machines,  pressing  equipment  and 
all  modern  special  devices  for 
speeding  the  work. 

We  also  believe  that  some  sec- 
tionalization  of  the  work  is  goii^ 
to  be  needed  to  tope  with  the  di¬ 
minishing  supply  of  expert  tailors.  ^ 
Simple  alterations  such  as  adjust-  ^ 
ing  sleeve  lengths,  raising  or  low-  3 
ering  coat  collars,  or  trouser  waist 
and  seam  operations  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  girls  after  a  short  train¬ 
ing  period.  | 

•  •  •  ? 

During  the  past  few  years,  con-  ] 
ditions  in  ladies  alteration  rooms  i 
have  been  little  short  of  chaotic, 
costs  have  increased  far  above  rev¬ 
enues  from  alteration  charges,  and 
customers  have  been  made  to  wait 
three  or  four  weeks  for  deliveries. 

Even  scaling  alteration  charges 
upwards  in  order  to  make  the  al-  ^ 
teration  operation  self-supptorting 
is  hardly  a  solution,  as  women  pay 
alteration  charges  under  protest  in 
the  first  place.  The  propter  thing 
to  do  is  reduce  the  cost  of  render¬ 
ing  the  alteration  service  in  every 
way  possible,  while  still  retaining 
—or  even  reducing— the  present 
alteration  charges.  But  even  more 
imptortant  than  this  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  instituting  controls  and 
means  whereby  alterations  can  be 
made  promptly  and  on  time. 

Many  stores  still  adhere  to  the 
antiquated  “fitter  group”  system 
whereby  each  fitter  has  her  owns 
section  of  rack  and  her  own  little 
group  of  girls,  and  who  trusts  en¬ 
tirely  to  her  memory  to  get  her 
work  out  in  order  and  on  time. 
Naturally,  costs  are  high,  because 
such  a  lack  of  organization  is  hardly 
an  incentive  to  production. 

We  rarely  find  an  alteration- 
room  that  has  been  carefully  laid 
out  and  equipped  in  accordance 
with  an  efficient  operating  system, 
and  the  workers  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  delayed  due  to  the  inaccess- 
ability  or  insufficiency  of  sewing 
and  pressing  equipment.  And  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  new  techniques  for 
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Seeing  is  believing  . . . 


That’s  why 
customers  like 
RECORDAK 
Salescheck  Billing 


CUSTOMERS  get  the  sales  tickets 
with  their  statements — that’s 
the  first  reason  they  like  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  so  much. 

The  sales  checks  recall  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  piurchases  were 
made  as  nothing  else  can  . . .  save 
many  adjustment  claims  arising 
from  misimderstandings. 

The  second  thing  customers  like 
about  it  is  this:  when  they  do  have 
reason  for  asking  for  an  adjustment, 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  enables 
them  to  get  prompt,  understanding 
action  on  it.  Adjvistment  clerks  have 
a  complete  file  of  all  sales  tickets 
at  their  fingertips. 


Any  other  advantages  of  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing?  Many  others 
that  both  you  and  your  customers  will 
appreciate:  more  even  distribution  of 
work  .  .  .  less  strain  on  employees 
.  . .  fewer  errors . . .  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  cashier’s  departments. 


For  more  information  about  the 
photographic  system  behind  Sales¬ 
check  Billing  and  many  other  widely 
used  business  systems,  send  for  the 
new  book,  “50  Billion  Records  Can’t 
Be  Wrong.’’  It  is  free.  Recordak 
Corporation,  Subsidiary  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  350  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


- -TOEE— JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON - 


RECORDAK 


(Subaidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modem  microfilming — 
and  its^uses  in  retail  selling 


RECORDAK 
CORPORATION 
350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  new 
book  on  Recordak, 
“50  Billion  Records 
Can’t  Be  Wrong.’’ 


Name. 


Store. 


Street. 


City. 


.Btate. 


simplifying  and  speeding  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  always  welcomed 
with  open  arms. 

The  first  requisite  for  an  efficient 
alteration  operation  is  a  central¬ 
ized  control  system.  I’he  alteration 
ticket  should  be  designed  so  it  will 
act  as  a  control  medium  to  govern 
the  flow  of  work,  and  also  an  ac¬ 
counting  medium  so  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  kept  so  alteration  cost 
and  production  can  be  watched. 

The  incoming  storage  rack  area 
should  be  centralized  and  arranged 
so  the  work  can  be  distributed  on 
the  racks  according  to  the  days  of 
the  week  they  are  to  be  delivered 
and  regardless  of  fitters.  The  man¬ 
ager  can  then  properly  control  the 
flow  of  work  to  the  seamstresses. 
She  can  see  that  all  the  work  for 
any  particular  day  is  completed  be¬ 
fore  starting  on  the  next  day’s 
work.  She  can  allot  work  to  the 
seamstress  best  adapted  to  do  that 
work,  and  by  watching  the  racks, 
she  can  accurately  gauge  the 
amount  of  work  ahead  and  can 
give  the  fitters  a  delivery  schedule 
that  can  be  kept. 

For  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
operation,  we  would  suggest  re¬ 
moving  the  inhibitions  against 
production.  Machinery  should  be 
distributed  through  the  room  with 
accessibility  as  the  main  consider¬ 
ation.  Workers  should  never  have 
to  move  more  than  a  few  feet  one 
way  or  the  other  to  reach  any 
needed  piece  of  equipment. 

Sufficient  floor  space  should  be 
provided  for  the  operation  so  that 
peak  conditions  can  be  handled 
without  undue  crowding  or  upset¬ 
ting  the  routine.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  knock  out  any  parti¬ 
tions  to  provide  ample  room.  We 
have  found  many  cases  where  a 
complete  rearrangement  of  the 
present  quarters  has  increased  the 
productive  capacity  of  a  room  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  by  simply 
eliminating  wasted  floor  space  and 
discarding  the  accumulated  catch¬ 
alls  that  clutter  up  the  average  al¬ 
teration  room. 

Our  last  suggestion  is  that  all 
new  mechanical  techniques  that 
will  speed  production  without  sac¬ 
rificing  quality  be  investigated. 
Research  has  shown  that  in  the 
average  alteration  room,  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  man-hours  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  productive  workers  is 


used  for  the  alteration  of  hems. 

I'here  are  mechanical  means  of 
producing  this  work  .that  will  re¬ 
duce  the  time  required  to  complete 
these  operations  as  much  as  80  per 
cent. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  have  been 
kind  enough  to  give  us  access  to 
some  of  the  operating  details  of 
their  alteration  before  and  after  a 
complete  overhaul  was  made. 

During  1943,  their  workroom 
was  operated  on  the  fitter  group 
system,  with  no  centralized  control. 
The  room  was  poorly  arranged,  as 
some  sewers  sometimes  had  to  walk 
as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  to  reach  an  available  sewing 
machine.  Normal  delivery  sched¬ 
ule  was  two  weeks,  but  very  few 
w'ent  out  in  less  than  three  if  there 
were  no  fittings,  and  if  the  gar¬ 
ment  had  to  be  fitted,  it  was  some¬ 
times  as  long  as  six  weeks  from  the 
lime  the  sale  was  made  until  it 
was  ultimately  delivered. 

But  here  was  the  blackest  item. 
During  this  p>eriod  there  were  over 
200  garments  p)er  day  on  which  de¬ 
livery  promises  were  broken,  some¬ 
times  two  or  more  times. 

A  total  force  of  198  jjeople  were 
required  to  produce  the  work  dur¬ 
ing  this  f)eak  period,  while  the  op¬ 
erating  cost  was  20  per  cent  higher 
than  retail  revenue  from  the 
charges  for  customer  alterations. 

During  1944,  the  whole  facility 
was  overhauled  and  an  entirely 
new  system  put  into  op>eration. 
A  centralized  control  was  set  up. 
The  fitter  group  system  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  work  is  now  all 
distributed  through  the  central 
control  station.  The  room  was 
completely  rearranged,  additional 
equipment  added  and  distributed 
through  the  room  so  that  every 
sewer  was  within  five  or  six  feet  of 
a  sewing  machine  and  a  pressing 
station. 

Records  were  set  up  that  would 
accurately  gauge  the  productivity 
of  each  worker,  production  bottle¬ 
necks  were  eliminated  by  careful 
planning  of  the  physical  needs  of 
each  section  of  the  operation.  The 
control  clerk  can  find  any  garment 
in  the  room  promptly  and  directly, 
sometimes  in  less  than  a  minute 
under  this  new  system,  although 
the  necessity  for  doing  so  has  been 
largely  eliminated. 

Delivery  schedules  now  range 


l)ciwccu  three  ilays  and  two  weeks, 
three  days  during  the  slack  periods 
and  two  weeks  at  the  peak.  But 
most  important,  there  is  now  an 
average  of  only  15  garments  a  day 
on  which  delivery  promises  are 
l)ioken,  with  no  second  promises 
broken.  W'e  believe  that  this  ad¬ 
vantage  alone  justified  the  cost  of 
overhauling  the  department— but 
there  were  other  dividends.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  Easter  week  of  1945, 
when,  as  you  all  know,  volume  was 
greatly  increased  over  1943,  a  total 
force  of  only  168  jieople  were 
needed  to  produce  the  work,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  30  people,  which  at  nor¬ 
mal  wage  rates,  would  have  an  an¬ 
nual  effect  of  about  $54,000.00  on 
the  payroll.  This  is  not  an  item  to 
be  sneezed  at.  The  end  result  has 
been  that  the  former  deficit  of  20 
j)er  cent  higher  cost  over  revenue 
has  l)een  reduced  to  zero,  and  may 
actuallv  become  a  profit. 


Gold  on  Direct  Mail 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

procedures  has  been  developted  as 
a  result  of  tests.  In  fact,  an  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  direct-mail 
advertising  over  other  forms  is  the 
ease  and  economy  of  conducting 
comparative  tests  and  finding  out, 
in  advance  of  large  mailings,  what 
copy  appeals  to  use,  what  kind  of 
mailings  will  pull  greatest  returns, 
what  lists  are  most  productive,  what 
sort  of  carrying  envelopes  and  re¬ 
turn  envelopes  get  maximum  re¬ 
sults,  etc. 

And  before  you  start  spending 
money  looking  for  new  customers, 
just  remember  that  you  have  acres 
of  diamonds  right  in  your  own 
backyard— in  your  old  customer 
files.  You  can  dig  those  diamonds 
up  with  the  right  kind  of  direct 
mail  promotions  and  a  postage 
stamp. 

*  *  « 

Question:  Did  you  notice  any 
difference  in  response  if  the  mail¬ 
ing  was  done  by  addressograph  or 
by  individual  addressing? 

Mr.  Gold:  All  tests  have  proved 
that  it  makes  hardly  any  difference 
whether  your  mailings  are  ad¬ 
dressed  by  addressograph,  tvpe- 
writer  or  longhand. 
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AMERICAN  RETAILERS 

Are  Fast  Converting  to  an  Easier,  Speedier, 
More  Accurate  Marking  Room  System  With... 


The  Implied  Warranty 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


(oiilratt.  All  express  learrauty  is 
aiiv  slaU'inent  or  fact  or  proinise 
hy  ihc  seller  relaling  to  the  }>oods, 
which  naturally  tCMuls  to  induce 
the  buyer  to  purchase  the  j>tK)ds. 
An  implied  warranty  is  one  which, 
not  heitiK  expressly  made,  the  law 
implies  from  the  facts  of  the  sale. 

Ill  the  tase  of  an  express  warran- 
IV  as  to  the  tjuality  of  the  «>oods 
or  their  freedom  from  tlelccts,  the 
liability  of  the  retailer  for  damages 
arising  from  such  defects  is  (juite 
dear.  The  nature  of  the  implied 
warranties  as  to  tpiality,  lilness  or 
iiierchantahility  is  slightly  more 
(oinplicated. 

It  has  been  the  general  rule  that 
where  a  huver  makes  known  to  the 
seller  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  he  buys,  and  relies  upon  the 
seller’s  skill  or  judgment,  a  war¬ 
ranty  of  fitness  for  that  purpose 
arises. 

For  example,  in  a  case  which 
arose  in  Florida  in  19f0,  a  y«)ung 
woman  walked  into  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Miami  and  ask¬ 
ed  the  clerk  to  recommend  a  good 
lipstick.  Fhe  salesgirl  recommend¬ 
ed  one  type  telling  her  that  it  was 
good,  and  guaranteed  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  became  quite  ill  after  us¬ 
ing  the  lipstick  for  a  period  of 
time,  and  recovered  substantial 
damages  for  the  shop’s  breach  of 
an  implied  warranty  of  quality. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
two  essentials  which  must  be  ful¬ 
filled  Ijefore  the  warranty  of  fitness 
arises.  They  are:  (a)  The  buyer 
must  rely  upon  the  seller’s  skill 
and  judgment.  This  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  express  or  implied  from 
the  conduct  of  the  parties:  and  (b) 
the  intended  use  must  be  known 
to  the  seller.  This  also  may  be 
implied  from  the  facts. 

For  example,  a  warranty  is  im¬ 
plied  that  a  suit  made  to  order 
on  measurements  made  by  the 
maker  shall  fit.  The  rule  does  not 
apply,  however,  when  the  measure¬ 
ments  are  furnished  In  the  buy¬ 
er.  since  here  the  biiver  does  not 
rely  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  seller. 


AUTOMATIC  PRICE-MARKING  MACHINE 
”lt  Price-Marks  From  a  Roll”... Pin  Tickets, 
String  Tags  and  Gummed  Labels. 


.Vtteleraic  production  in  your  marking  nmm  with  one  machine 
uutomuticully  price-marking  pin  tickets,  string  tags,  button  tags  and 
Kimflex  tickets.  Senso  anti  gummed  labels  in  -18  different  sizes  ...  in 
less  time  with  less  effort,  at  lower  cost! 

With  the  same  price-marking  action,  the  MON.\RCH  “50”  auto¬ 
matically  lifts  pins  for  speedy  attachment  to  merchandise,  counts, 
and  cuts  tickets  apart!  Unskilled  help  can  operate  it,  and  set  type 
speedily  and  accurately  in  tiie  self-locking  MONARCH  type  chase! 

The  MON.ARCH  “50”  is  doing  an  efficient  job  for  the  nation’s 
greatest  retailers,  large  and  small.  It  means  less  handling,  clean-cut 
characters,  easier,  faster  price-marking!  AVrite  for  details  .  .  .  today! 


\  I  The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

I  or  onto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Credit  Managers  to  Meet  April  23-25 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Dixfision 


.  .  .  Credit  sales  promotion,  cycle 
billing,  streamlined  procedures, 
and  community  credit  policies  to 
be  discussed  in  Chicago  sessions. 

Retail  credit  managers  from 
various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  meet  at  the  13th  annual 
conference  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  set  for 
April  23-25  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago.  .\s  this  will  be  the  first 
gathering  of  the  kind  held  for  two 
years,  it  will  afford  store  credit 
heads  a  unique  opportunity  to 
compare  notes  on  recent  changes  in 
credit  and  collection  methods  and 
to  make  plans  for  the  period  just 
ahead. 

Realizing  that  management  is 
looking  to  the  credit  division  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  credit  sales 
during  1946,  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  has  assigned  an  entire  session 
to  the  subject  of  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  During  this  session,  new  and 
effective  methods  for  securing  cred¬ 
it  customers  and  reviving  inactive 
accounts  will  be  disclosed  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

.Another  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  cycle  billing, 
an  accounts  receivable  procedure 
which  has  rapidly  increased  in 
popularity  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  fact,  the  number  of  re¬ 
tail  store  users  of  this  plan  has  in¬ 
creased  almost  100  per  cent  since 
1944. 

Results  of  a  special  study  by  the 
Cycle  Billing  Committee  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  will 
be  presented  at  this  session,  and 
users  of  the  plan  will  not  only  tell 
about  their  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  equipment,  but  will 
also  describe  the  benefits  (includ¬ 
ing  savings)  they  have  derived 
from  their  use  of  this  streamlined 
method.  Of  particular  interest  to 
stores  planning  to  install  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  a  paper  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  stores  when 
changing  from  a  calendar  month 
to  a  cycle  billing  basis,  and  how 
to  solve  them. 

Because  credit  executives  are  ex¬ 


pected  to  have  ready  a  sound  and 
workable  credit  policy  to  take  the 
place  of  Regulation  VV  when  it  is 
eliminated,  the  subject  of  commu¬ 
nity  credit  policies  also  occupies 
a  prominent  place  on  the  program. 
During  the  session  devoted  to  this 
subject,  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  hear  and  discuss  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  assigned  to  present  pro- 
|)osais  on  this  subject. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  by 
well-known  speakers  include: 

Office  organization  and  employee 
training;  work  simplification;  com¬ 
pensation  plans;  office  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  layout;  simplifying  credit 
operations:  scientific  evaluation  of 
the  credit  risk:  analysis  and  fore¬ 
cast  of  credit  business;  identifica¬ 
tion  and  authorization,  policies; 
problem  of  excess  returns;  custom¬ 
er  relations:  installment  credit; 
competition  from  banks;  better 
bureau  service:  credit  office  mamt- 


IN  a  recent  statement,  John  D. 

Small,  head  of  the  CPA,  said 
that  price  controls  in  this  period 
must  be  used  “realistically  and  flex¬ 
ibly  to  bring  about  the  most  rapid 
possible  increase  iti  production  to 
meet  reconversion  requirements.” 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
NRDGA,  thereupon  wired  Mr. 
.Small  the  following  message; 

“We  desire  to  inform  you  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  today  discussed  your  report  of 
January  28th  and  its  members 
have  directed  me  to  express  their 
and  my  own  hearty  approval  of  the 
forthright  and  constructive  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  you  concerning  the 
imperative  need  for  production. 
Your  statement  ‘if  we  are  to  avoid 
inflation  we  must  have  all-out  sus¬ 
tained  production,  a  flood  of  goods 
onto  dealers’  shelves,  and  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  materials  and  com¬ 
ponent  parts  for  industry’  is  an  ex¬ 
act  statement  of  the  current  need 
of  the  American  people  and  we 
congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that 


als;  and  smaller  store  problems. 

The  entire  program  of  the  con¬ 
ference  has  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  credit 
managers,  through  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  to  adapt  their  credit  opera¬ 
tions  rapidly  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  .Any  merchant  who  extends 
credit  should  arrange  to  send  his 
credit  manager  to  Chicago  for  the 
entire  conference,  as  his  attendance 
will  prove  an  excellent  investment 
on  the  part  of  both  employer  and 
employee.  One  new  idea,  incor- 
j)orated  in  your  business  may  result 
in  an  increase  in  efficienev  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

Final  program  arrangements, 
soon  to  be  announced,  are  under 
the  direction  of  John  D.  Kemper, 
general  credit  manager,  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago,  committee  chair¬ 
man:  Earle  Harrison,  credit  mana¬ 
ger.  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 
Chicago:  W.  S.  Martens,  credit 
manager,  Carson  Pirie  .Scott  i- 
Company.  Chicago:  Charles  E. 
Barnes,  credit  manager.  The  Fair, 
Chicago;  and  Howard  G.  Godfrey, 
credit  manager.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 


you  realize  it  was  time  that  some 
liighly  placed  official  should  make 
this  pronouncement.  Your  further 
statement  concerning  the  rapidly 
growing  black  markets,  the  trickle 
of  consumer  goods  to  dealers  and 
the  increasing  shortages  is  precisely 
in  line  with  the  experience  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  all  over  this  country. 
Your  reptort  also  makes  it  plain 
that  although  ‘the  price  level  is 
Iteing  held  down  firmly,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  firm  price  level  means 
little  if  goods  are  not  available  at 
that  level,” 

“This  is  exactly  the  attitude 
which  the-  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  all  along  has 
taken  and  it  is  refreshing  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  learn  that  you  realize 
this  truth. 

“We  sincerely  trust  that  the  vital 
imptortance  of  your  reptort  will  be 
recognized  and  in  your  words  that 
price  controls  will  be  used  ‘more 
realistically  and  flexibly  to  bring 
about  the  most  rapid  ptossible  in¬ 
crease  in  production  to  meet  re¬ 
conversion  requirements’.” 


Production  Must  Come  First 
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Challenge  to  Personnel 

{Continued  from  page  39) 
is  how  lo  pay  people  more.  1  think 
the  wa)  we  tan  pay  people  more  is 
to  see  that  they  produce  more. 
How  can  that  best  be  accom¬ 
plished? 

Walter  A.  Bode  (Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  St.  Louis) :  The  matter  of 
compensation  is  very  closely  tied 
up  with  the  matter  ol  training. 
One  of  the  biggest  challenges  we 
must  meet  is  how  to  teach  people 
to  become  more  valuable  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  course  to  the  store. 
We  probably  have  given  less 
thought  to  teaching  people  how  to 
sell  merchandise  than  we  have  to 
almost  any  other  subject  pertinent 
to  our  business.  We  must  develop 
methods  of  teaching  p)eople  to  lie 
good  salespeople,  and  when  we 
teach  that  the  comp>ensation  will 
follow. 

Mr.  Pyron:  How  far  do  incent¬ 
ive  compensation  plans  go  towards 
improving  selling? 

Mr.  Bode:  It  is  my  observation 
that  wage  payment  plans  are  tend¬ 
ing  towards  the  payment  of  a  week¬ 
ly  salary  in  proportion  to  a  sales¬ 
person’s  worth,  plus  a  small  com¬ 
mission  as  an  incentive. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much 
money  stores  have  been  devoting 
to  training.  I  did  a  quick  research 
job  the  other  day,  and  I  found  in 
stores  of  10  or  15  million  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  with  an  investment  in  per¬ 
sonnel  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
million  annually,  the  terrific  sum 
of  from  four  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  is  being  spent  to  keep  that 
personnel  investment  in  good  op¬ 
erating  condition.  Isn’t  it  alxnit 
time  we  took  stock  of  how  we  are 
distributing  the  money  we  spend  in 
our  stores— now,  when  we  have  to 
train  all  the  people  we  are  going  to 
bring  in  to  replace  the  marginal 
people  who  will  drop  out  of  our  or¬ 
ganization,  and  retrain  all  the  rest 
of  them? 

As  to  this  whole  question  of 
compensation,  I  think  you  have  to 
deliberately  increase  your  expense, 
and  then  work  to  get  it  down  with 
better  people.  Increase  your  basic 
rate  range  and  you  immediately 
step  into  a  whole  new  section  of 
the  labor  market.  Then  give  those 
people  prof>er  induction  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  you  will  find  your 
expense  goes  down. 


LAMSON 

PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEM 


ConfidenHa/  t  .  1 

I^®  Custaim  ^  ^•nrice] 

M-MAGJVliv 

'World’s 
dutiful  ston,.. 


lAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lamson  St.  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


•  The  white  marble  Los  Angeles  store  of  I.  MAGNIN  &  CO., 
decorated  with  fine  modern  sculpture,  is  truly  a  monument  to 
successful  merchandising.  The  interior,  with  many  walls  of  rare 
Rose  De  Brignollea  Marble,  and  others  in  vast  murals,  is  a 
setting  against  which  the  finest  products  of  the  world  are  offered 
to  a  discerning  clientele.  It  is  only  natural  that  for  such  interior 
beauty,  LAMSON  Pneumatic  Tubes  should  be  chosen.  Their 
rapid,  efficient  services  enhance  the  pleasure  which  the  I.  MAG¬ 
NIN  customer  derives  from  her  shopping. 


9  Charges  are  quickly,  discreetly  cleared — offering 
written  proof  of  the  transaction.  Names  are  clearly 
printed,  with  no  opportunity  for  costly  and  mbarrass- 
ing  error.  The  tubes  alto  carry  cash  quickly  to  a  central 
desk — leaving  the  sales  force  free  to  devote  attention 
to  customers.  Concealed  tubes,  compact  tube  stations, 
and  efficient,  terminals  at  the  wrapping  desks  add  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  store — subtract  nothing  from 
its  beauty! 
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Piece  Goods 

(('.anlinufd  from  22) 

consider  u  eonsiriuiivc  business. 
Outside  of  that,  we  are  certainly 
selling  popular  price  stores;  they 
have  lK*en  getting  a  large  amount 
ot  labrics  Irom  us  lor  years. 

*  *  * 

David  Gorimin  ((hildblail  Bros., 
Inc.,  Chicago)  :  .My  opinion  on 
the  small  store’s  luiure  in  style  and 
fashion  merchandise  is  that  it  all 
depends  on  the  help  we  get  from 
such  people  as  Celanese,  Botany 
and  .Marvlo  and  other  such  style 
artists.  I'he  small  store  must  de- 
jjend  on  its  ability  to  have  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  when  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  appiears.  When  .State 
Street  has  it,  the  small  stores  should 
have  it. 

•  • 

.Mr.  jAt:oB:  W’e  have  beeti  dwell¬ 
ing  on  fashion  selling  in  fabrics. 
That  is  important.  Something  else 
important  is  coming  along— fool¬ 
proof  fabrication.  Don’t  let  a  few 
pennies  stand  in  your  way  when  it 
comes  to  fabrics  treated  by  the  new 
chemical  processes. 

Mr.  Ff.l.nkr;  In  addition,  there 
will  be  many  new  fibers  and  fab¬ 
rics.  The  fabric  buyer  should  keep 
abreast  of  these  developments. 


Full  Employment  Bills 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

dent  to  Congress  within  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Congress,  commencing 
with  the  year  1947,  on  conditions 
affecting  employment  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  legislation,  but  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  forecast,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  H.  R.  2202.  Rather 
than  criticize  the  House  C^ommit- 
tee  for  producing  this  bill,  the 
President  should  give  them  his 
everlasting  thanks. 

The  bill  provides  for  programs 
of  Federal  pidilic  works  ami  loans, 
and  for  encouragement  of  slate  and 
Imal  public  works  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  sounds  lisral  jKjlicies  for 
both  Federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments.  It  provides  further  and 
definitely  for  the  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise. 

It  provides  for  a  council  of  three 
economic  advisers  to  the  President 
on  matters  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 


Provision  is  also  made  for  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Congre.ss  on  the 
Economic  Report  to  be  t«)ntpo.sed 
of  15  members  from  each  House, 
reflecting  the  relative  strength  of 
the  majority  and  minority  parties, 
rhis  Committee  is  to  study  the 
matters  relating  to  the  Economic 
Report  and  to  make  recommemla- 
tions  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year. 

One  minority  group  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Executive 
Expenditures  thought  that  this  bill 
was  really  unnecessary  and  would 
involve  a  further  wasting  of  the 
taxpayers’  money— about  .•>445,000 
per  year— since,  so  they  contended, 
practically  all  the  things  which  the 
l)ill  authorizes  couhl  be  accom¬ 
plished  now  without  any  further 
legislation.  There  probably  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  and 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  correct 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  new  bill  has 
the  virtue  of  providing  a  spetilic 
machinery  devoted  to  a  central 
worthy  purpose.  It  points  *up  the 
problem  of  unemployment  sharp¬ 
ly.  and  under  it  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  able  to  produce 
some  genuinely  good  results. 


Safety  Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

the  leaders  in  the  field.  1  he  retail¬ 
er,  however,  who  follows  the  staml- 
anls  set  by  the  leailers  in  the  gas 
industry  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  customer  complaints  or  suits 
will  be  few  and  far  lx*tween. 

.Many  thousands  of  our  young¬ 
sters  who  arc  killed  or  injured  ev¬ 
ery  year  are  usually  “just  playing.’’ 
Plasing  with  toys  that  have  sharp 
points,  shaip  edges,  or  that  are  ex¬ 
plosive  in  nature  will  almost  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  positive  injury. 
During  this  last  C4tristmas  season 
I  noticed  an  advertisement  for  a 
toy  gun  carried  by  a  department 
store  in  C^hicago.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  said  that  the  gun  “shoots 
liaiinless  wooden  pellets.’’  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  that 
store  was  simply  courting  disaster? 
fhere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “harm¬ 
less  wooden  pellet’’  jjrojected  from 
a  gun,  even  a  toy  gun. 

Fhere  are  merchandising  possi¬ 
bilities  in  sttfe  equipment  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  Fhere  are  merchandising 


features  in  safe-and-sound  step 
stools  and  ladders,  in  Hoot  Ittiislies 
that  give  a  sheeti  Ititt  are  tioti-slip, 
iti  babies’  nightwear  that  will  not 
cause  sullocation  or  straugulation, 
in  toys  that  will  not  pierce  or  punc- 
tttre  or  burn  or  explode,  itt  thesses 
and  other  garments  that^will  not 
Hash  itito  llatne,  in  electric  appli- 
aiues  that  are  shockproof  and  fool¬ 
proof,  in  non-ilammable  and  non¬ 
toxic  tleaner.s,  in  playpens  and 
stairway  gates  for  young  children, 
in  pads  to  keep  small  rugs  Iroiii 
sliding,  in  knife  racks,  in  wall  racks 
to  hohl  the  electric  iron,  in  medi- 
citie  (abitiets  with  automatic  liglit- 
itig  atul  a  special  locked  compart¬ 
ment  for  poisonous  medicines,  in 
tiew  window  sash  that  can  be  sale- 
Iv  washed  from  the  inside,  in  spe¬ 
cial  night-lights  for  bedroom  or 
stairwav,  in  llameproof  ot  lire-re- 
sistant  kitcheti  curtains,  etc.  Fite 
list  touches  ahnost  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store,  atul  is  almost 
emlless.  Fhe  alert  merchandiser 
needs  otily  these  few  hints. 


Linen  on  Sales  Promotion 

^Continued  from  page  31) 

la\()ral)lv  with  the  ligitre  of  SI 2(10 
which  the  C^etisus  Bureau  reported 
was  the  median  U.  S.  family  in- 
cotne  for  the  same  year. 

The  real  reason  why  I  am  bring¬ 
ing  this  up  is  to  scotch  otice  and 
lor  all  a  feeling  that  seems  to  Ik‘ 
t<M)  widely  held  by  men  in  busi¬ 
ness,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  war-boom, 
the  savings  of  this  country  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  lower-in¬ 
tome  pe*)ple. 

Fhe  facts  are  that  the  pent-ui) 
savings  in  this  country  are  distril) 
uted  about  in  the  proportion 
which  one  sitrvey  uncovered  ,  in 
Birmingham,  .\labama.  This  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  showed: 

Fhe  backlog  of  savings  was 
about  10  per  cent  of  current  earn- 
itigs  lor  those  making  less  than 
•SI 200  a  year.  Fhis  percentage  in¬ 
creased  with  higher  incotnes.  For 
families  with  incomes  of  .S3.000. 
the  |jcrcetiiage  ttf  savings  was 
about  25  per  cent— and  it  approx¬ 
imated  .50  per  cent  for  the  income 
group  of  o\er  .SOOOO. 

But  I  said  that  this  “educated 
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dollar”  market,  which  is  challeng¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  your  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  lor  194(i,  has 
expanded  in  two  ways— not  in  just 
one.  First,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
there  are  many,  many  more  edu¬ 
cated  people  to  sell  to  than  Ite- 
fore.  -knd  setcndly,  these  educat- 
ctl  pople  have  different  kiiuls  of 
jobs  than  ever  before. 

Earlier  in  this  talk,  I  mentioned 
Economist  Lewis  Corey  of  Anti- 
(hIi  (College.  Mr.  Corey  has  just 
completed  a  detailed  study  of 
ll.  S.  occupations.  Principal 
among  his  Hntlings  is  that  a  great 
new  mitidle  class  has  emerged  from 
the  U.  S.  population.  Its  chief 
members  are  the  Managers,  the 
Salaried  Professionals,  and  the 
rechnicians. 

While  the  population  as  a 
whole  has  increased  only  43  per 
cent  since  1910,  managers  have 
increased  91  j>er  cent  to  almost 
double  the  number  in  1910.  Sal¬ 
aried  Professionals  have  increased 
126  jx‘r  cent;  and  Technicians 
(Chemists,  Engineers,  etc.)  have 
increased  226  per  cent. 

Mr.  Corey  attributes  this  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  the  technical- 
managerial  class  to: 

1.  The  increasingly  complex 
nature  of  business  and  distri¬ 
bution  which  calls  for  a  con¬ 
stantly  greater  number  of 
managerial  employees. 

2.  The  multiplication  of  g(XKis 
and  leisure  which  calls  for 
more  employment  in  distribu¬ 
tion  and  trade  (the  basic 
middle  class  activity) ,  and  for 
the  more  jiersonal  and  profes¬ 
sional  services. 

What  then  do  I  consider  the 
greatest  challenge  to  Retail  Sales 
Promotion  in  the  year  ahead?  f 
believe  it  to  be  the  challenge  that 
issues  from  the  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  educated  men  and 
women  in  occupations  which  fos¬ 
ter  a  questing  curiosity  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  svorld  around  them.  In 
direct  proportion  as  we  (you  and 
I)  can  satisfy  and  sell  these  people 
during  the  months  ahead,  so  shall 
we  prosper— so  shall  we  manage  to 
keep  our  business  and  .Vmerica’s 
economy  on  the  level  of  productivi¬ 
ty.  distribution,  and  employment 
we  are  all  resolved  to  maintain. 


Store  Open  Hours 

{Contimied  from  page  11) 

is  among  the  most  important  of  our 
problems.  As  we  have  tried  to 
show,  the  first  responsibility  of  re¬ 
tailers  is  toward  their  customers. 
It  would  lie  foolish  to  argue  that 
the  retailer  alone  should  decide  the 
im{M)rtant  question  of  when  the 
public  should  shop.  .\ny  decision 
must  lx‘  predicated  upon  what  is 
|K>ssible  and  convenient  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Of  only  slightly  less  importance 
is  the  consideration  of  the  store’s 
employees.  If  the  store  is  to  have 
an  increasingly  higher  type  of  em¬ 
ployees  store  hours  must  Im‘  made 
satisfactory  to  them.  Some  stores 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  setting  up  a  five  day  week 
for  employees  with  a  six  day  week 
for  shopping.  This  plan  may  have 
some  disadvantages  for  the  store  in 
that  it  recjuires  a  larger  staff  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  there  is  always  the  tliffi- 
culty  that  particular  employees  are 
away  when  they  seem  most  to  lx 
needed.  Staggered  schedules  of  em- 
ployt*es’  hours  is  a  great  headache. 


In  Hartford,  Conn.,  recently  it 
was  announced  that  the  stores 
would  remain  closed  on  Mondays. 
This  will  give  employees  two  suc¬ 
cessive  days  off  in  each  week  and, 
doubtless,  will  be  popidar  with 
store  help.  Whether  jt  will  lx  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  shopping  public  re¬ 
mains  to  lx  seen. 

Some  40  years  ago  we  knew  a 
small  country  village  in  New  York 
state  where  the  only  store  was  open 
only  on  Wednesday  afterntnins.  It 
was  ojxrated  by  a  farmer  who  thus 
catered  to  the  wants  of  other  farm¬ 
ers.  On  Wednesday  afternoons  the 
whole  farming  community  gath¬ 
ered  in  that  little  store  and  flour¬ 
ishing  trade  resulted.  Then  it  was 
closed  for  another  week.  'Fhis  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  store’s  patrons  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

However,  there  was  a  sequel  to 
the  story.  One  day  an  aggressive 
individual  opened  a  second  store 
in  that  little  village.  He  kept  open 
seven  days  a  week.  He  stocked  his 
store  with  all  sorts  of  things  which 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  store  did 
not  carry.  For  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  automobile  he  even  set  up 
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.1  filling  station.  He  madr  good. 

He  develop)ed  a  trade  which  the 
farmer-retailer  never  could  have 
believed  possible.  Years  later  we 
passed  through  that  village  one  day 
and  found  it  had  grown  amazingly. 

■  The  Wednesday-af  ternoon  store 
wasn’t  opening  even  half  a  day,  but 
the  newcomer’s  enterprise  was 
flourishing. 

You  may  lx.‘  able  to  read  a  lot 
of  diverse  morals  in  this  tale.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  shows  how  the  lack  of 
satisfactory  retail  service  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  community  from  progress 
ing.  It  also  implies  the  vast  differ 
ence  Ijetween  the  type  of  store 
which  merely  takes  the  trade  which 
comes  and  the  more  aggressive 
tyj>e  which  svorks  to  create  busi 
ness. 

However— and  this  is  the  point 
of  this  whole  argument— it  does  not 
indicate  any  vast  amount  of  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate  information  as  to 
what  exactly  may  be  the  optimum 
in  the  w'ay  of  store  open  hours.  .\1- 
w’ays  these  things  are  decided  by 
guesswork,  or  hunch,  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer.  Some  retailers  guess 
more  successfullv  than  others. 


sound  basis  of  authority  for  the 
decision  as  to  just  when  stores 
should  be  op>en. 

Such  surveys  if  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  merely  going  from  house 
to  house  with  the  question  as  to 
what  hours  were  most  convenient, 
or  desirable,  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  worthless.  The  endeavor 
should  be  to  survey  the  population 
and  attempt  to  determine  various 
family  or  individual  types.  The 
man  who  works  eight  hours  in  an 
industrial  plant  and  has  a  wife  and 
three  children  who  ave  above  the 
school  age  palpably  will  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  than  the  man  who 
works  six  hours  five  days  a  week 
and  has  a  wife  with  three  children 
who  are  of  or  under  school  age. 
If  the  outstanding  types  could  be 
determined  and  weighted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  frequency  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  it  might  be  possible  to  ap 
proach  this  complex  question  of 
store  open  hours  on  the  basis  of 
some  actual  knowledge  instead  of 
guesswork,  hunch  or  prejudice. 
Certainly,  the  stores  must  be  open 
long  enough  to  sell  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  which  must  be  sold 
to  create  and  maintain  jobs  and 
to  satisfv  public  needs. 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Retail  stores  are  showing  their  confidence  in  job 
evaluation  as  the  most  reliable  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  relative  values  of  jobs;  defining  the  lines 
of  promotion;  and  protecting  the  payroll  against 
costly  inequities  in  salaries. 

But  the  confidence  of  the  store  management  is  not 
enough.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  job  analyst 
inspire  each  individual  employee  with  confidence 
in  the  evaluation. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  personal  interview  with 
the  employee  plays  a  vital  part  in  an  effective  job 
evaluation,  and  why  the  success  of  the  evaluation 
depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  experience, 
skill  and  human  insight  of  the  job  analyst. 

KENNETH  A.MclNTYRE  ASSOCIATES 

TECHNICAL  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

CLEVELAND  14.  CINCINNATI  2.  NEW  YORK  6. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  facts.  Does  the  shopping  pub¬ 
lic  merely  fall  into  the  habit  of 
shopping  at  the  times  for  which  its 
favorite  stores  prepare  for  it?  It 
oj»en  hours  were  changed  would 
the  public  readily  adjust  itself  to 
such  a  change?  VVhat  do  we  realb 
know  about  this  problem? 

The  question  must  lie  further 
(omplicated  by  a  recognition  of 
the  lact  that  unless  |>eople  ha\e 
sufficient  leisure  to  make  use  of  the 
\ast  streams  of  things  which  the 
factoiies  must  turn  out  to  keep  the 
economic  machine  going  they  will 
have  no  occasion  to  buv  such 
things.  If  the  automobile  had  been 
tlevelo|)ed  .50  years  l)efore  it  was. 
it  seems  probable  it  coidtl  not  then 
have  l)ecome  as  it  did  so  quicklv 
the  vastly  important  machine  which 
it  has  l)ecome.  Men  worketl  14  and 
16  hours  a  day  and  went  to  church 
or  slept  on  Sundays.  I'hey  could 
hardly  have  made  etiough  use  of 
the  automobile  to  justify  its  pur¬ 
chase.  When,  finally,  the  automo¬ 
bile  did  arrive  these  long  working 
hours  were  passing  out  and  the 
interest  in  riding  in  a  car  gave 


iluin  another  effective  shove.  .] 
•At  my  summer  place  on  the  i 
Jersey  coast,  I  have  frequentW  I 
watched  some  of  niy  neightnirs  go-  I 
ing  tishing.  One  man  g(x-s  out  at  I 
some  eai  Iv  hour  in  the  morning  to  { 
catih  a  (ertain  tide.  He  rarely  is  f 
gone  more  than  two  h«)iu's  and  he  | 
almost  always  unties  home  with  j 
fish.  Other  men  go  out  |xTha|)s  at  4 
ten  in  the  inortiing  and  fish  ail  • 
da\  but  (oine  home  empty-handed. 

1  he  first  man  has  learned  to  know  i 
when  the  fish  will  be  tunning.  J 

Thorough  Research  Needed 

If  there  is  an  analogy  here  lor 
retailers  it  is  that  we  should  know 
mote  alxntt  the  public  and  its 
shopping  potentialities,  in  contrast 
with  so-called  shopping  habits, 
rite  public’s  shopping  habits  have 
largely  lieen  formed  as  the  result 
of  the  initiative  displayed  by  the 
leading  stores.  They  may  differ 
considerably  from  what  the  public 
itself  would  establish,  if  the  initia¬ 
tive  lay  with  the  public. 

Local  surveys  scientifically  un¬ 
dertaken  might  show  some  surpris¬ 
ing  results  and  would  afford  a 
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